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THE history of flag discrimination is a long and discreditable 
one. It may be defined as the grant of preferential treatment 
to ships under the national flag. Preference may be granted 
principally : (a) in respect of port and railway facilities; (b) in 
respect of shipping and port dues, taxes, etc.; (c) in respect of 
the imports and exports of the country (including passengers). 
A definite distinction is always drawn between such forms of 
discrimination and State subsidies, and if these are openly granted 
and financed out of taxation in the ordinary way they are certainly 
less open to objection, although it is perhaps a little difficult to 
find a distinction of principle. 

I used the word discreditable, but this is perhaps a hard 
word to apply to a policy which received the commendation of 
no less an economist than Adam Smith, who in his Wealth of 
Nations delivered himself as follows : 


“ There seem to be two cases in which it will be advantageous 
to lay some burden upon foreign for the encouragement of domestic 
industry. The first is, when some particular sort of industry is 
necessary for the defence of the country. The defence of Great 
Britain, for example, depends very much upon the number of its 
sailors and shipping. The Act of Navigation, therefore, very 
properly endeavours to give the sailors and shipping of Great 
-Britain the monopoly of the trade of their own country, in some 
cases by absolute prohibition, and in others by heavy burdens 
upon the shipping of foreign countries.”’ 


Adam Smith proceeds to expound the principle of the 


Navigation Laws; he admits that they are not favourable to 
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the growth of the opulence arising from foreign commerce, but 
adds : 


“As defence, however, is of much more importance than 
opulence, the Act of Navigation is perhaps the wisest of all the 
commercial regulations of England.” 


In another passage, he says: 


“To expect, indeed, that freedom of trade should ever be 
entirely restored in Great Britain, is as absurd as to expect that 
an Oceana or Utopia should ever be established in it.” 


I do not want to suggest for a minute that Adam Smith 
would to-day have supported a protectionist shipping policy on 
economic grounds. The basis of his argument was the para- 
mount importance of national defence; moreover, he was writing 
at a time when discrimination was an established element of 
commercial policy throughout the civilised world. None the 
less his statement and his prophecy are both worthy of notice. 

Curiously enough, so far as this country is concerned, the 
first attempts at flag discrimination were directed against the 
British flag and in favour of foreign nations. These advantages 
were given to foreign merchants and ship-owners in the form 
of special privileges to establish themselves in England and 
conduct business with this country as well as in discriminatory 
export duties in favour of the foreign flag. Important examples 
of privileges of this kind are the concessions granted to the 
merchants of Cologne by Henry III, which resulted in their 
setting up of a Guild Hall in London, and the formation in the 
same reign of the Hanseatic Association. The latter came to 
exercise enormous influence over the commerce of England and 
indeed over that of the whole of the north of Europe. 

Henry VII was the first to make serious efforts to remove 
the special advantages which had been given to foreign merchants. 
He repealed the differential duties against British shipping, 
withdrew the special shipping privileges granted to the Hanse 
Towns, and substituted a definitely protective policy. Thus 
we find laws prohibiting the importation of French wines in 
any other than English, Irish and Welsh ships, these vessels 
being manned with sailors wholly of their own countrymen. 

Henry VII was not the originator of this kind of legislation, 
as it had for some time been part of the policy of the Italian 
Republics. Nor was he wholly protective in policy, indeed he 
reduced the import duties on the goods of Venice and other 
Italian cities, and also initiated other progressive measures, 
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believing, to quote his own words: “that the earth being the 
common mother of all mankind, nothing can be more pleasant 
and more humane than to communicate a portion of all her 
productions to all her children by commerce.’’ 

The protection initiated in this reign, however, provoked 
bitter feelings, and brought about results which evidently did 
not escape the notice of advanced thinkers in his own and suc- 
ceeding reigns. A very striking example of this is to be found 
in the Select Observations of the Incomparable Sir Walter Raleigh 
relating to Trade, to quote the resounding title of his well-known 
work upon the subject. According to Sir Walter, our own 
protective policy was responsible for the decline of our shipping 
in favour of the relatively free-trade Dutch. He called atten- 
tion to the great superiority of the Dutch ships over the English 
and to the manner in which the Dutch, by their free and pro- 
gressive policy, had made their country the clearing-house for a 
vast trade not one hundredth part of which was consumed 
locally. He also commented on the liberal policy of the French 
and Danes, and pointed out that the merchandise of England 
was mainly transported in foreign ships, ‘“‘ although the situation 
of England lieth far better for a storehouse to serve the south- 
east and the north-east kingdoms than theirs do, and we have 
far the better means to do it if we apply ourselves to do it” 
But English ship-owners did not, it is to be feared, appreciate 
Sir Walter’s liberal policy, and indeed it seems undoubted that 
the privileges which were still granted to foreign companies in 
British ports had something to do with the decline in England 
of shipping, as also had the retaliatory policy of other nations. 

At this time there were actually still laws which forbade 
English exports to be carried in English ships, thus enabling 
the Dutch to grasp and keep to themselves a large and valuable 
portion of the carrying trade. 

Curiously enough the first English ruler to initiate a compre- 
hensive protective policy for British shipping was the President 
of our first Republic, Oliver Cromwell. The pre-eminence of 
the Dutch in the East had driven British shipping westwards, 
and with the foundation of the American and Atlantic Colonies 
a wider horizon was opened up for British enterprise. During 
the Civil Wars there was little leisure to pursue a forward com- 
mercial policy, but in 1646 the English Parliament passed its 
first Prohibitory Act, laying it down that no one in any of the 
ports of the plantations of Virginia, Bermuda, Barbadoes or 
other places in America should suffer any goods or produce of 
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the manufacture or growth of the plantations to be carried 
away to foreign parts except in English ships. The policy thus 
initiated was strenuously pursued. In:1650 an Act was passed 
prohibiting all foreign ships whatever from trading with the 
plantations of America except with a regular licence, and the 
famous Navigation Act of 1651 declared that no goods or com- 
modities whatever of the growth, production or manufacture of 
Asia, Africa or America should be imported either into England 
or Ireland or any of the plantations of Great Britain except in 
British-built ships, owned by British subjects, and of which the 
master and three-fourths of the crew belonged to that country. 

This was followed by an Act extending the same principles 
to Europe. This Act laid down that no goods of the growth, 
production or manufacture of any country in Europe should be 
imported into Great Britain except in British ships, owned and 
navigated by British subjects, or in such ships as were the real 
property of the people of the country or place in which the goods 
were produced, or from which they could only be, or most usually 
.were, exported. 

This Act was plainly aimed at the carrying trade of the 
Dutch, who had little produce of their own to export and 
who had obtained a virtual monopoly of the carrying trade to 
many foreign markets. The system thus laid down led immedi- 
ately to war with the Dutch, and was a constant source of friction 
until its final abolition in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The system had many opponents even at its inception. Free 
traders, according to Sir Josiah Child, declared that thirty years 
after these stringent Acts came into operation the Dutch were 
still beating us in every quarter. Free traders now would no 
doubt like to believe that these statements were true. They 
are, however, hardly consistent with the tremendous develop- 
ment of British shipping which took place during those years 
and which ended by displacing Dutch supremacy in favour of 
British. Still it may be that this protective system had less 
to do with our success than British merchants and ship-owners 
believed. 

Our own statesmen seem to have had no doubt upon 
the subject, for they proceeded to apply the protective policy 
to our own overseas possessions by what was known as the 
“Colonial System,” whereby Great Britain secured, not merely 
the exclusive carrying trade of all produce derived from her 
own plantations, but also exercised the monopoly of supplying 
them from this side of the Atlantic with what they required to 
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import. This Colonial System attained an advanced stage of 
development, but constant friction between the North American 
Colonies and the British Government ensued, and this was one 
of the principal reasons for the ultimate secession of the North 
American Colonies, and the subsequent development of an 
independent maritime republic of such enterprise and com- 
mercial genius as finally to give the death-blow to the system 
which the republican Cromwell had inaugurated. 

Meanwhile the long series of wars in which England was 
engaged during the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth century forced upon her certain relaxations of her 
policy, and in 1794 she concluded a treaty of amity, commerce 
and navigation with the United States of America. 

The effect of this treaty was to permit, during the continuance 
of the French war and for two years after its termination, the 
citizens of the United States to carry to the British West Indies 
in vessels of their own, not exceeding seventy tons burthen, all 
such produce or manufacture of the United States as could be 
lawfully carried from those States to the Islands by British 
vessels, and also to carry back from the Islands to the States 
such West Indian produce as British vessels might carry to the 
same quarter. The United States were, however, expressly 
debarred from carrying the most important produce of the West 
Indies to any other part of the world. 

As the war which began in 1803 continued and the pressure of 
Napoleon’s Continental Policy became increasingly felt, further 
relaxations of our own policy had to be made, as, for example, 
in regard to the importation of American cotton. The interests 
of the cotton spinners were thus brought into conflict with 
those of the ship-owners, an event which foreshadowed in an 
interesting way the great conflict which was to arise between 
the free-trade party and the ship-owners in the middle of the 
century. 

Finally, in 1815, a convention was signed between Great 
Britain and the United States which exempted from extra duties 
the trade between Great Britain and British Dominions in Europe 
on the one hand, and the United States on the other, but pre- 
served the s/atus quo in regard to intercourse between the United 
States and British West Indies. This reservation led to retaliatory 
legislation on the part of the United States, a law of 1818 definitely 
closing the ports of the United States to British vessels coming 
or arriving from any place in British territory closed by the 
Navigation Laws against United States vessels. At the same 
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time, however, negotiations for the conclusion of a fresh com- 
mercial treaty were instituted, and the United States, by con- 
cluding reciprocity treaties with the Netherlands and with 
Bremen, laid the foundation of a more liberal maritime policy. 
Finally, in 1830, the American Congress passed an Act enabling 
the President to grant reciprocal advantages to ships coming to 
the United States from any of the British possessions in the 
West Indies, South America and the Bermudas, at any time 
when Great Britain should grant the right of free intercourse 
with those possessions to United States ships upon the same 
terms as those enjoyed by British ships. This was followed 
by a British Order in Council authorising vessels of the United 
States to import into British possessions abroad any produce 
of the United States from those States, and to export goods 
from British possessions abroad to any foreign countries whatever. 
With some other less important exceptions, the general 
position remained substantially the same until the middle of the 
century, when the great attack of the free-trade party upon 
the British Navigation Laws commenced. 
_ It would be impossible within the scope of this address to 
give any detailed story of the great controversy which ended 
in the repeal of the Corn Laws and also of the Navigation 
Laws. In 1847 a temporary suspension of the Navigation Laws 
was enacted to meet the conditions caused by the failure of the 
Irish potato crop. This was necessary in order to facilitate the 
importation of grain and flour. It is noteworthy too that the 
immediately preceding years had witnessed a very great increase 
of Great Britain’s foreign trade, exports having risen from 
£47,000,000 in 1842 to {60,000,000 in 1845 and imports from 
£65,000,000 to £85,000,000 in the same period. The conditions 
were, therefore, extremely favourable for an attack upon the 
protectionist policy, and on February 9th, 1847, Mr. John Lewis 
Ricardo brought forward a motion in the House of Commons for 
the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the opera- 
tion and policy of the Navigation Laws. The effect of those 
laws as they stood in 1847 may be summarised as follows :— 
(r) Certain enumerated articles of European produce could 
only be imported into the United Kingdom, for consumption, 
in British ships, or in ships of the country of which the goods 
were the produce, or in ships of the country from which they 
were usually imported. 
(2) No produce of Asia, Africa or America could be imported 
for consumption into the United Kingdom from Europe in any 
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ships; and such produce could only be imported from any other 
place in British ships, or in ships of the country of which the 
goods were the produce and from which they were usually 
imported. 

(3) No goods could be carried coastwise from one part of 
the United Kingdom to another in any but British ships. 

(4) No goods could be exported from the United Kingdom 
to any of the British possessions in Asia, Africa or America 
(with some exceptions with regard to India) in any but British 
ships. 

(5) No goods could be carried from any one British posses- 
sion in Asia, Africa or America to another, nor from one part of 
such possession to another part of the same in any but British 
ships. 

(6) No goods could be imported into any British possession 
in Asia, Africa or America in any but British ships, or in ships 
of the country of which the goods were the produce, provided 
also in such case that such ships brought the goods from that 
country. 

(7) No foreign ships were allowed to trade with any of the 
British possessions unless they had been specially authorised to 
do so by Order in Council. 

(8) Powers were given to the Queen in Council which enabled 
her to impose differential duties on the ships of any foreign 
country which did the same with reference to British ships; 
and also to place restrictions on importations from any foreign 
countries which placed restrictions on British importations into 
such countries. 

It is difficult for a world accustomed to the complexity and 
interdependence of modern commerce to imagine how these laws 
can ever have been put into operation. The absurdity of many 
of them was well illustrated by Mr. Ricardo in introducing his 
motion. He pointed out that the Spaniards wanted British 
earthenware, the French wanted Cuban sugar and the English 
French wine. 


“ The Spaniard would take in a cargo of sugar at Cuba which 
he would deliver at a French port, and take in wine for us; but 
we had so arranged that when he arrived at our ports he would 
be met by a custom-house officer, who would tell him that he 
could not be permitted to land his cargo. ‘ Why?’ the Spaniard 
would inquire; ‘I understood you wanted wine.’ ‘So we do,’ 
the officer would reply. Then the Spaniard would say, ‘I will 
exchange my wine for your earthenware.’ ‘ That will not do,’ 
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replies the officer. ‘It must be brought by Frenchmen on a 

French ship.’ ‘ But the French do not want your earthenware.’ 

‘ We cannot help that, we must not let you violate our Navigation 

Laws.’ ” 

Other examples of the anomalous results of the Act could be 
quoted. Thus gin could be brought into England but brandy 
could not in any foreign ships. American vessels could not 
bring corn from Holland, while on the other hand American 
corn landed in Holland could not be brought to England in a 
Bremen ship. The case of corn was very difficult, as none but 
the most experienced dealers in grain could tell the actual origin 
of any particular consignment. Moreover, the importation of 
goods from Asia, Africa and America, when once landed in 
Europe, was not permissible into Great Britain even in British 
ships for home consumption. This principle was known as the 
Naturalisation of Goods. 

In regard to the coasting trade, an Act of 8 & g Vict declared 
that no goods nor passengers could be carried coastwise from 
one part of the United Kingdom to another or from the United 
Kingdom to the Isle of Man and vice versa, except in British 
ships, and a British ship must not only be British built but 
must be navigated wholly by British subjects. 

After a hot debate the committee proposed by the Ricardo 
Resolution was appointed in February 1847. The controversy 
which raged round its investigations was long and furious. The 
defenders of the system were as positive in their arguments as 
were those who attacked it. A well-known ship-owner in his 
evidence before the Committee of Enquiry remarked : 

“T have no hesitation in declaring my perfect conviction 
that it has been through the operation of our navigation system 
entirely that the maritime power of this country has been raised 
to its present height, that the country has been defended, and 
all the evils which would have resulted from its being made the 
seat of war have been providentially averted.” 


The committee was prevented by the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in the summer of 1847 from concluding its enquiry, and 
one cannot help thinking that it must have been considerably 
relieved. But decisive events were imminent. The American 
Minister almost immediately put himself into communication 
with Lord Palmerston, the new Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and made a definite offer that America would fully 
reciprocate any concessions in the direction of free navigation 
which the British Government might decide to make. 
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The result was that when Parliament reassembled in February 
1848, the Government announced their intention of bringing in 
a measure to modify the Navigation Laws. The protectionist 
party then moved in the House of Lords for the appointment 
of a Select Committee of the Lords to enquire into the policy and 
operation of these laws. This suggestion was accepted and the 
fight began afresh. On July 6th the Lords adjourned sine die, 
after taking a great mass of evidence, and the next move of 
the ship-owners was to secure the introduction in the House of 
Commons of a resolution in favour of the maintenance of the 
fundamental principles of these laws, subject to such modifica- 
tions as might be best calculated to obviate any proved incon- 
venience to the commerce of the United Kingdom and its de- 
pendencies, without danger to our national strength. It will be 
seen that the strength of the attack upon their position had 
already inclined the protectionist party towards some kind of a 
compromise. The debate in the House of Commons on this 
resolution can still be read with the greatest possible interest. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke in favour of the free-trade case, but he 
insisted very strongly upon the necessity of reciprocity on the 
part of foreign nations. He deprecated, for example, the throwing 
open of our coasting trade until America had agreed to give us 
the same concession. Mr. Cobden made a downright free-trade 
speech of great effectiveness. Mr. Disraeli delivered a char- 
acteristically brilliant and rhetorical oration. His peroration 
may be quoted : 


“ At least I will not incur the responsibility by my vote of 
endangering that empire gained by so much valour, and guarded 
by so much vigilance—that empire broader than both the 
Americas, and richer than the farthest Ind, which was fore- 
shadowed in its infancy by the genius of a Blake, and consecrated 
in its culminating glory by the blood of a Nelson—the empire of 
the seas.” 


The Government were, as a result of this debate, evidently 
much impressed by the importance which the subject had assumed 
and the strong feeling upon both sides. They therefore felt it 
necessary to ascertain what the views of foreign countries might 
be on any proposal by Great Britain to adopt a policy of free 
navigation, and what reciprocal concessions might be expected. 
In December 1848 a circular was sent out to all the British 
diplomatic agents in various countries, requesting information 
as to the restrictions actually in force against British interests, 
and as to whether the Governments of those countries would 
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reciprocate advances on the part of Great Britain, with the 
object of placing their ships on a footing of equality; the only 
reservation proposed being in regard to the coasting trade. The 
answers received to this circular show clearly the attitude of 
the various Powers. 

The position of America was, of course, the most important. 
The Government of the United States immediately confirmed 
their previous offer of reciprocity, but made it clear that this 
was not intended to extend to the opening of the coasting trade. 
The reply from France was considerably less encouraging and 
made no definite offer. Prussia too would give no pledge and 
the reply of Portugal was equivocal and undecided. The general 
tone of the replies from the more important countries was there- 
fore not very encouraging. None the less when Parliament 
reassembled in February 1849 the Government brought forward 
a new Bill for the repeal of the Navigation Laws. They with- 
drew, however, the clauses of the previous Bill providing for 
the freedom of the coasting trade, having regard to the attitude 
now adopted by the United States. Again there was an important 
and extraordinarily interesting discussion, and ultimately the 
third reading was secured by a majority of sixty-one. In May 
of 1849 the Bill came before the House of Lords, and to the 
astonishment of everyone Lord Brougham opposed its second 
reading in a speech of characteristic exuberance. To those 
who taunted him with the inconsistency of his attitude after his 
support of the other great measures of free trade, he replied in 


terms which call to mind the impassioned rhetoric of the Eatanswill 
Gazette : 


“ T will only say that I glory in what forms the subject matter 
of this taunt. I glory in having obtained those immortal victories 
over antiquated error; in having made to triumph the soundest 
principles of political philosophy, sweeping away the groundless 
prejudices by which its progress was obstructed heretofore. But 
if there is one passage of my political life dearer than another to 
my remembrance, and any drop in the cup of exultation more 
particularly sweet to my palate, it is the recollection of those 
worthy, eminent persons, leaders of the revilers, the distinguished 
statesmen whose support I enjoyed after passing a long life in 
opposition to them on this very question, and who crowned 
themselves with honour by abandoning their own errors in vindi- 
cating the truth. But it is not now with them as with me. I 
make no change in my opinions.” 


The opposition of Lord Brougham was hardly less startling 
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than the support of the Duke of Wellington. This was decisive, 
and the Bill received a second reading by a majority of ten. 
The third reading followed in due course, and on June 26th the 
Bill received the Royal Assent, and the policy of Great Britain 
was from that moment completely reversed. It only remains 
to add that the coasting trade clauses which had been withdrawn 
from the Bill in 1849 were made the subject of a separate measure 
which passed into law in 1854. The United States, however, 
who had immediately after the passing of the Bill of 1849 followed 
suit by granting complete reciprocity as far as the foreign trade 
was concerned, continued to reserve their coasting trade after 
1854 and indeed still continue to do so. 

Now commenced a very hot competition between America 
and Great Britain in ship construction and navigation. British 
shipping, after suffering a temporary depression during the first 
twelve months after the Bill of 1849 became law, soon began 
to revive, and British ship-builders began to surpass the American. 
At the same time the British Government, evidently realising 
how critical was the position, embarked upon a policy which 
undoubtedly did a great deal to lay the foundation of British 
maritime supremacy. Various hampering taxes and tolls were 
abolished, and in 1850 was passed the Mercantile Marine Act 
which placed under the Board of Trade all matters relating to 
the British Mercantile Marine. The particular object of this 
Act was to improve the condition of our seafaring population 
and to give ship-owners greater facilities than they had enjoyed 
before for engaging and regulating the conduct of the crews of 
their ships. This measure was followed in 1854 by the first 
Merchant Shipping Act. This famous Act contained no less 
than 548 clauses and dealt with the measurement and registration 
of ships, the rules of the sea, pilots and pilotage, wrecks, limitation 
of the liability of ship-owners and many other matters. It was, 
in fact, the Charter of the British Mercantile Marine. 

I now propose to jump from the middle of the last century 
until the period immediately preceding the Great War. The 
position in the world at that time was as follows. 

Our own ports were absolutely free both for the foreign and 
the coasting trade. Moreover, no subsidies were given to our 
ship-owners by the State except strictly in return for services 
rendered. The same was true of most of the Overseas Dominions, 
while our commercial treaties aimed at securing for our shipping 
similar rights from other countries, although, of course, owing 
to our complete freedom, the policy of reciprocity advocated by 
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Mr. Gladstone had been abandoned. The general policy of these 
treaties may be summarised as follows: (1) General freedom of 
navigation, i.e. liberty to come with ships and cargoes to places 
in the territory of the contracting parties (national treatment) ; 
(2) national treatment as regards the stationing, loading and 
unloading of vessels in ports, docks, roadsteads and harbours; 
(3) national treatment as regards duties of tonnage, harbour, 
pilotage, lighthouse, quarantine, or other analogous duties or 
charges levied for the profit of Government, public functionaries, 
private individuals, corporations or establishments of any kind; 
(4) prohibition of differential flag treatment; and (5) general 
most-favoured-nation treatment in all matters relating to 
navigation. 

In recent treaties a definite anti-discrimination clause had 
been adopted, the latest form of which was as follows : 


“‘ Each of the contracting parties shall permit the importation 
of all merchandise which may be legally imported or exported, 
and also the carriage of passengers from one to another of their 
respective territories upon the vessels of the other; and such 
vessels, their cargoes, and passengers shall enjoy the same privi- 
leges as, and shall not be subjected to any other or higher duties 
or charges than national vessels and their cargoes and passengers.” 


It will be observed that this clause refers to the carriage of 
passengers as well as to goods. This reference, however, only 
occurred in the treaties with Japan and Portugal. The omission 
was symptomatic, for there was at this time a growing tendency 
on the part of foreign nations to exercise discrimination in regard 
to the emigrant traffic. In this Germany was the principal 
offender and her policy in this as in other commercial matters 
had very definite aims. Germany’s overseas trade in 1914 was 
a very substantial one, amounting to no less than two-fifths of 
that of the British Empire. The most important part of her 
long-distance trade was across the Atlantic, and there is no 
doubt that her political ambition tended in the same direction, 
as this country learned to its cost in the years which followed. 
Germany could not carry out her ambition without a strong 
mercantile marine, but the superior experience and efficiency of 
British ship-owners made it impossible for her to develop a big 
tramp business. For the tramp business is much more risky 
than the liner business, though, of course, capable of being carried 
on on a smaller scale and with less capital. Germany was there- 
fore compelled to concentrate on the liner business, and the 
goods traffic by the Atlantic routes has always depended very 
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largely on the emigrant and passenger traffic, which it requires 
as a basis to support it. Germany was in a particularly strong 
position to attack the emigrant traffic owing to the fact that 
the very great majority of continental emigrants had to pass 
through German territory. The first step was taken in 1894, 
though the policy of discrimination had probably not even been 
thought of by the German Government at that time. The out- 
break of the cholera epidemic in Russia led the German Govern- 
ment to establish control stations on the Russian frontier at 
which al] emigrants travelling westwards were required to submit 
themselves for medical examination, etc. The direction and 
management of these stations was vested in two of the largest 
German shipping companies, the Hamburg American and North 
German Lloyd. Shortly after this, steamship lines were pro- 
hibited from carrying emigrants from Germany without a licence 
from the German Government. Certain British lines applied for 
and received licences in 1898, but subject to certain conditions. 
They had to guarantee the ultimate removal of their passengers 
from German soil and pay a deposit of 100,000 marks by way 
of guarantee; they were limited as to the ports in England through 
which the emigrants might be carried and the lines by which 
they might be carried thither. They were also not allowed to 
carry emigrants to Canada, and they were restricted so far as 
continental ports were concerned to Hamburg and Bremen, 
though other ports would have been more convenient for the 
purpose. The German Government’s emigrant regulations also 
operated unfavourably to the British lines. In particular 
emigrants had to be in the possession of the sum of 400 marks 
each; without this sum they could not pass through Germany 
unless a German shipping company was willing to accept responsi- 
bility for their leaving German soil. The German companies 
were, of course, not willing to undertake this responsibility 
unless the emigrants held tickets by their own lines. There is 
also considerable evidence that great pressure was brought to 
bear upon the emigrants at the control stations to travel by 
German lines. There is no doubt that this policy of the German 
Government had a very substantial effect in giving Germany 
a grip upon the emigrant traffic which must have been of 
great assistance to her transatlantic shipping companies. There 
was some indication just before the war of other countries 
intending to follow the German lead. Russia was contemplating 
the enactment of a law which would have enabled emigrants 
leaving Russia for a country outside Europe in a direct steamer 
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under the Russian flag to obtain their passports on very 
favourable terms as compared with emigrants proceeding over- 
land or by transhipment in the United Kingdom. Italy too, 
while nominally granting national treatment to the British flag, 
had a system of licensing for emigrant ships the administration 
of which undoubtedly benefited the Italian flag as against our 
own, 

Germany carried out her policy of discrimination by other 
means as well as through the control of passenger traffic. There 
seems to be no doubt that she granted special subsidies to German 
ships on the Levant and East African routes. British ship- 
owners were also convinced that a secret policy of subsidy was 
from time to time carried out in regard to other markets, as, 
for instance, South America, the Middle and Far East, and even 
Australia, and the State ownership of the German railways must 
greatly have facilitated any such policy, since special through 
rates could be quoted and the portion paid to the ship-owners 
adjusted in the case of German lines so as to benefit them as 
against foreign lines. There were few other examples of dis- 
crimination of importance, though the existence of preferential 
tonnage dues in Portugal may be mentioned. 

The position of world shipping at the commencement of the 
war was as follows. The British Empire owned in 1914 no less 
than 47:9 per cent. of the sea-going steam tonnage of the world, 
the next country to her being Germany with 11-9 per cent., 
followed by the United States with only 4-6 per cent. The 
position of the United States was particularly striking, the 
decline in her ocean-going shipping having been extraordinarily 
heavy. In 1860 the States had 2,379,000 gross tons in foreign 
trade, in 1910 this had declined to 782,500. In 1850, taking the 
figures in another way, 94 per cent. of American imports and 
86:5 per cent. of American exports were carried in American 
ships; by 1860 these percentages had fallen to 63 per cent. and 
70 per cent. respectively ; while in 1914 the percentage of American 
foreign trade carried in American ships was less than 10. The 
end of the war, however, found a completely different state of 
things. The total steam tonnage of the world increased from 
45,400,000 in IgI4 to 61,300,000 in 1922, whereas the volume of 
the world’s trade had shrunk considerably. The volume of the 
United Kingdom’s imports and exports.in 1922, for example, 
was only 79 per cent. of the 1914 figure. It was plain, therefore, 
that there was a considerable surplusage of tonnage in that year. 
Moreover, the balance between the different countries had been 
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very much altered. The gross tonnage of American ocean- 
going steam and motor shipping had increased between 1914 
and 1922 by 570 per cent., that of Portugal by 158 per cent., 
that of Italy by 89 per cent. and that of France by 84 per cent., 
while the percentage of the world’s ocean-going steam tonnage 
held under the British flag had fallen from 47-9 per cent. in 
1914 to 369 per cent. in 1922. It was plain, therefore, that an 
acute competition must take place for the available traffic. 
Moreover, one effect of the war had undoubtedly been very 
much to accentuate nationalist feeling throughout the world, 
while at the same time demonstrating the extreme importance in 
the interest of national defence of maintaining a strong mercantile 
marine. America had felt the force of this particularly. Even 
in the Boer War the abstraction of British tonnage from the 
Atlantic route for war purposes had caused American shippers 
considerable difficulty. In the Spanish-American War her own 
lack of tonnage had been a severe handicap, and when the States 
entered the European War her lack of merchant shipping was 
even more severely felt. It was almost inevitable, therefore, 
that when the war ceased and America found herself the pos- 
sessor of a huge mercantile fleet she should call to mind the 
decline of her mercantile marine before the war and feel com- 
pelled to embark upon a protectionist policy. In June 1920 
the United States Shipping Subsidy Bill was introduced into 
Congress but not enacted. This Bill contained provision for 
subsidising American shipping; for preferential railway rates 
on through shipments on United States ships; for deduction 
from income tax for shippers equal to 5 per cent of the freight 
paid on goods transported in United States ships; for the restric- 
tion to United States ships of 50 per cent. of the immigrants; 
and for the doubling of tonnage dues for the creation of a subsidy 
fund. Proposals were also made at the same time for the exten- 
sion of the coastwise laws to the Philippines and Virgin Islands. 
None of these proposals have yet been put into operation. 
In 1921 Italy enacted a law restricting the licence for the trans- 
portation of emigrants between Italy and the United States 
to national companies. In the same year the French Chamber 
passed a law restricting to French ships the carriage of cargoes 
destined for Government departments or Government contractors 
and French utility companies, whenever equally favourable 
conditions were obtainable from a French and a foreign vessel. 
Portugal in 1920 quadrupled tonnage dues on foreign vessels 
and passed other discriminating legislation, the effect of which 
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in conjunction with the position of the Portuguese exchange was 
that in 1922 foreign vessels were paying forty-five times as 
much as national ships. Some reduction was subsequently 
granted by the Portuguese Government from these dues, but 
the principle of discrimination was retained. 

The Spanish tonnage law of 1920 doubled the tonnage tax 
upon vessels calling at Spanish ports which had not sailed from 
a Spanish port of origin and also increased the emigrant tax 
payable by foreign steamship companies. In December 1923 
the Spanish Directory issued a decree providing for a general 
levy upon all tonnage entering or clearing from Spanish ports 
with the ostensible object of forming a fund from which com- 
pensation was to be paid to Spanish ship-owners for war losses 
and requisitions. I understand that our own ship-owners were 
somewhat sceptical about the need for this compensation. 

It is plain from the above that post-war conditions had seriously 
jeopardised the gradual progress of the commercial world towards 
freedom of navigation. On the other hand, there were certain 
forces working in the opposite direction. The question of the 
emigrant traffic had received special consideration in the Peace 
Treaties, Article 327 of the Treaty of Versailles and the corre- 
sponding Articles of the Treaties of St. Germain and Trianon 
prohibiting Germany, Austria and Hungary from re-establishing 
any system of routing or control, although by Article 378 this 
prohibition was only to be maintained after 1924 in favour of 
those States which in their turn refrained from similar practices. 


It may be of interest if I read the provisions of Article 327 
in full: 


“The nationals of any of the Allied and Associated Powers 
as well as their vessels and property shall enjoy in all German 
ports and on the inland navigation routes of Germany the same 
treatment in all respects as German nationals, vessels. and 
property. 

In particular the vessels of any one of the Allied or Associated 
Powers shall be entitled to transport goods of any description, 
and passengers, to or from any ports or places in German territory 
to which German vessels may have access, under conditions which 
shall not be more onerous than those applied in the case of national 
vessels ; they shall be treated on a footing of equality with national 
vessels as regards port and harbour facilities and charges of every 
description, including facilities for stationing, loading and un- 
loading, and duties and charges of tonnage, harbour, pilotage, 
lighthouse, quarantine, and all analogous duties and charges of 
whatsoever nature, levied in the name of or for the profit of the 
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Government, public functionaries, private individuals, corporations 
or establishments of any kind. 


In the event of Germany granting a preferential régime to 
any of the Allied or Associated Powers or to any other foreign 
Powers, this régime shall be extended immediately and uncon- 
ditionally to all the Allied and Associated Powers. 

There shall be no impediment to the movement of persons 
or vessels other than those arising from prescriptions concerning 
customs, police, sanitation, emigration and immigration, and 
those relating to the import and export of prohibited goods. Such 
regulations must be reasonable and uniform and must not impede 
traffic unnecessarily.” 


Articles 328, 329 and 330 dealt with the free zones in German 
ports and made provision against the discrimination by Germany 
within these zones. 

It is satisfactory, too, to be able to record that one of the 
achievements of the League of Nations has been to give a decided 
and it is hoped a permanent check to the retrograde tendency. 
By Article 23 of the Covenant of the League it is provided that : 
“subject to and in accordance with the provisions of inter- 
national conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon,” 
the Members of the League inter alia “ will make provision to 
secure and maintain freedom of communications and transit 
and equitable treatment for the commerce of all Members of the 
League.”’ 

The First Assembly of the League appointed an Organisation 
for Communications and Transit under which functions an 
Advisory and Technical Committee on Communications and 
Transit. At the first meeting of this organisation in Barcelona 
in I9g2I a convention was agreed for the régime of ports situated 
in international waterways as therein defined. Article 9 of this 
convention prohibited in general terms all flag discrimination 
in respect of the user of such ports. In March 1923 the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce representing all classes of business 
interest in the most important nations of the world (including 
the United States of America) passed a strongly worded resolu- 
tion attacking the principle of flag discrimination both in regard 
to passengers and goods, while admitting the right of every 
nation to subsidise its own ship-owners or traders and to 
restrict the amount of its imports and exports, emigrants and 
immigrants. 

At the Genoa Conference the League of Nations organisation 
above mentioned was requested by the Governments represented 
to conclude a convention applying a similar principle to all other 
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ports. The Advisory and Technical Committee was accordingly 
instructed to prepare such a convention. 

Meanwhile, on October 23rd, 1923, the Imperial Economic 
Conference of Great Britain and the various Overseas Territories 
passed the following very important resolution : 


Wren. 


“In view of the vital importance to the British Empire of 
safeguarding its overseas carrying trade against all forms of 
discrimination by foreign countries, whether open or disguised, 
the representatives of the Governments of the Empire declare— 

1. That it is their established practice to make no discrimina- 
tion between the flags of shipping using their ports, and 
that they have no intention of departing from this : 
practice as regards countries which treat ocean-going 
shipping under the British flag on a footing of equality i 
with their own national shipping. 

2. That in the event of danger arising in future to the over- 
seas shipping of the Empire through an attempt by a 
foreign country to discriminate against the British flag, 
the Governments of the Empire will consult together as 
to the best means of meeting the situation.” 





On November 14th the Federation of British Industries 
passed a resolution in the following terms : 


LO eee 


“Industry and Commerce require for their satisfactory 
development an open freight market which is a condition of 
the cheap and efficient distribution of goods and raw material. 
Discriminations which deny equality of treatment to vessels of 
all flags constitute a serious menace to the maintenance of such 
an open market. The Federation therefore hopes that the x 
Government will do their utmost to secure that provision is 
made in the proposed Convention for true equality of treatment 
for the flags of all nations.” 


As indications of the united determination of the British 
Empire these resolutions were undoubtedly of the greatest 
possible value at this crucial moment. Of great value too was 
the detailed resolution passed by the International Chamber 
of Commerce on November goth : 


“ Having considered the Draft Convention on Maritime Ports 
submitted for discussion at the Second General Conference on 
Communications and Transit of the League of Nations, the 
Council of the International Chamber of Commerce is of the 
opinion that : 
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: 


1. The freedom of maritime ports is essential to the restoration 
and prosperity of international commerce. 
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2. Cheap and efficient transport depends upon the vessels 
of all flags which carry the goods and raw material of 
commerce and their cargoes and passengers being treated 
by every country in all that concerns the use of the 
ports of that country and in all respects on a footing of 
equality with the vessels, cargo and passengers of that 
country. 

3. It would appear that the authors of the Peace Treaty 
realised these facts, when providing for Conventions to 
“secure and maintain freedom of communications and 
of transit and equitable treatment for the commerce 
of all members of the League.’ 

4. The cost of every act which denies equality of treatment 
as between vessels of different flags being ultimately 
borne by the trading interests, the International Chamber 
of Commerce is deeply concerned in securing an inter- 
national agreement which would ensure a real equality 
as between such vessels. 

5. Any agreement which, while it seems to secure acceptance 
of this principle, admits of acts of a discriminatory 
character would be positively harmful and should not 
receive the signatures of the maritime countries. 


For the same reason qualifications and reservations should be 
avoided.” 


The draft convention and statute were submitted to a con- 
ference of the organisation in November, 1923, at which they 
were unanimously approved by the representatives of a number 
of States including the British Empire, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Spain, Holland, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Germany 
and Austria, but not, of course, including the United States. It 
is too early yet for any State to have ratified the convention, 
but such ratification is known to be in progress. 

The draft statute as finally agreed upon contains the following 
important provisions : 

Article 2.—Subject to the principle of reciprocity and to the 
reservation set out in the first paragraph of Article 8, every 
Contracting State undertakes to grant the vessels of every other 
Contracting State equality of treatment with its own vessels, 
or those of any other State whatsoever, in the maritime ports 
situated under its sovereignty or authority, as regards freedom 
of access to the port, the use of the port, and the full enjoyment 
of the benefits as regards navigation and commercial operations 
which it affords to vessels, their cargoes and passengers. 

The equality of treatment thus established shall cover facilities 
of all kinds, such as allocation of berths, loading and unloading 
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facilities, as well as dues and charges of all kinds levied in the 
name or for the account of the Government, public authorities, 
concessionaires or undertakings of any kind. 

Article 5.—In assessing and applying Customs and other 
analogous duties, local octroi or consumption duties, or incidental 
charges, levied on the importation or exportation of goods through 
the maritime ports situated under the sovereignty or authority 
of the Contracting States, the flag of the vessel must not be 
taken into account, and accordingly no distinction may be made 
to the detriment of the fiag of any Contracting State whatso- 
ever as between that flag and the flag of the States-under whose 
sovereignty or authority the port is situated, or the flag of any 
other State whatsoever. 

Article 8.—Each of the Contracting States reserves the power 
after giving notice through diplomatic channels, of suspending 
the benefit of equality of treatment from any vessel of a State 
which does not effectively apply, in any maritime port situated 
under its sovereignty or authority, the provisions of this Statute 
to the vessels of the said Contracting State, their cargoes and 
passengers. 

In the event of action being taken as provided in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, the State which has taken action and the 
State against which action is taken, shall both alike have the 
right of applying to the Permanent Court of International Justice 
by an application addressed to the Registrar; and the Court 
shall settle the matter in accordance with the rules of summary 
procedure. 

Every Contracting State shall, however, have the right, at 
the time of signing or ratifying this Convention, of declaring 
that it renounces the right of taking action as provided in the 
first paragraph of this article against any other State which 
may make a similar declaration. 

Article 12.—Each Contracting State shall have the power, 
at the time of signing or ratifying this Convention, of declaring 
that it reserves the right of limiting the transport of emigrants 
in accordance with the provisions of its own legislation to vessels 
which have been granted special authorisation as fulfilling the 
requirements of the said legislation. In exercising this right, 
however, the Contracting State shall be guided, as far as possible, 
by the principles of this Statute. 

The vessels so authorised to transport emigrants shall enjoy 
all the benefits of this Statute in all maritime ports. 


It is expressly stated that the convention is not in any way 
to apply to the maritime coasting trade. A resolution which 
was supported by Great Britain was, however, included in the 
Final Act expressing the hope that all States, whether parties to 
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the convention or not, will support its principles and in particular 
will abstain from the abusive extension of the coasting trade. 
The object of this resolution was to deal with the tendency of 
foreign countries unreasonably to extend the definition of the 
coasting trade. Thus the French have claimed to regard the 
Mediterranean as an inland sea and to treat as a coasting voyage 
any voyage between territories situated thereon and being under 
the French flag. 

At the same time, by a similar procedure under the League 
of Nations, a Statute on the International Régime of Railways 
was approved and has reached the same stage as the draft con- 
vention already referred to. Certain articles of this Statute 
are relevant to the present subject and may be summarised as 
follows. 

By Article 4 the contracting States undertake to give reason- 
able facilities to international traffic and to refrain from all 
discrimination of an unfair nature or directed against the other 
contracting States, their nationals or vessels. Article 20 contains 
an undertaking to apply to international traffic tariffs which are 
reasonable both as regards their amounts and the conditions of 
their application, and to refrain from discrimination as in Article 4. 
By Article 21 the provisions of Article 20 are to extend to trans- 
port made up of a series of sections by rail, sea, etc., and regulated 
by separate contracts, subject to certain conditions, and by 
Article 22 it is provided that Article 20 shall be equally applicable 
to internal as well as to international traffic by rail. Finally the 
protocol of signature contains the following important clause : 


“Tt is understood that any differential treatment of flags 
based solely on the consideration of the flag should be considered 
as discrimination of an unfair nature in the sense of Articles 4 
and 20 of the Statute on the International Régime of Railways.” 


These two conventions represent a very definite advance in 
the interest of international commercial relations. When I say 
advance it must not be thought that the conventions mark an 
actual departure from the general practice of maritime nations 
during the last half-century. They do, however, definitely secure 
the practice in the form of a comprehensive international agree- 
ment as distinguished from two-party treaties, and they should 


therefore establish with greater clearness a policy which experi- 


ence has shown to be the soundest in the interest of international 


trade. 
Three points are perhaps of particular importance. As I 
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have said, the tendency towards discrimination had in recent 
times shown itself chiefly in relation to the control of the emigrant 
traffic, indeed this tendency may be said to have given birth to 
the conference which produced the convention, and to have 
proved the greatest obstacle to an agreement. For this reason 
the provisions of Article 12 are of particular importance. There 
can be no question that every nation has the right, and indeed 
the duty, to control this traffic by regulations aimed at securing 
a certain standard of safety and hygiene to which foreign as 
well as national vessels must conform, but it is surely wrong for 
any nation, under the cloak of such regulations, to attempt to 
shut out foreign steamers from the emigrant trade of its ports 
and thus to use the regulations as a cheap way of subsidising 
its own steamers. It is possible that attempts may be made 
to use the provisions of Article 12 of the convention as a cloak 
for discrimination of this kind, but here the provisions of Article 8 
should be of great value, since this will enable all the contracting 
States who desire to ensure the real enforcement of the con- 
vention to retaliate in concert on the offending State and thus 
compel it to abandon any undesirable practice. This power 
should, of course, be of equal value in the case of any kind of 
attempt to evade the provisions of the convention. The third 
point to which I wish to refer is an omission from the convention, 
although it is one to which indirect reference has been made, 
that is, the effect upon world shipping of the existence of a great 
number of different systems of regulations dealing with safety, 
health, etc. Of course so long as these regulations are enforced 
against national as well as against foreign shipping by each State 
there is no actual discrimination to which legal objection could 
be taken, but it is obvious that regulations founded upon the 
local conditions of a particular country and specially adapted 
to its methods of ship-construction etc., may be extremely 
unsuitable and inconvenient to the shipping of another country, 
although if the country laying down these regulations does not 
send its ships into a wide range of foreign ports these regulations 
will do very little injury to its own shipping. The existence of 
a number of systems of this kind must very greatly hamper a 
merchant marine as widespread as our own. The British flag 
covers a very much greater share of the tramp tonnage of the 
world than any other flag, and British tramp steamers cover a 
wider range of traffic than those of any other country. We 
therefore suffer from this existence of a diversity of regulations 
more than does any other country, and I should like to mention 
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here the valuable suggestion which has been made by the Council 
of the International Chamber of Commerce in the following 
terms : 


“Until countries which agree upon equality of treatment 
agree also upon uniform regulations, the application to national 
and foreign vessels alike of laws and regulations for the design, 
equipment and government of ships in matters of safety and 
hygiene may, in fact, deny equality of treatment to foreign vessels. 

A practical method of reaching real equality of treatment 
has already been applied by certain States and is recommended 
for adoption as follows. When two States have similar but not 
identical laws and regulations affecting ships in matters of safety 
and hygiene, they are invited to agree mutually that vessels 
which satisfy the regulations of the one Power should be treated 


as if they had complied with the regulations of the other Power 
also. 


Pending the agreement of an international minimum standard, 
the effort to attain a reasonable minimum standard should be 
continued, and when accomplished, no more than the standard 


should be required by any State of any vessels other than those 
flying the flag of that State.” 


I have now concluded my historical survey of this very 
important and rather intricate subject. It only remains to make 
a few observations on the more general aspects of the subject. 
Without claiming to be an international lawyer I would venture 
to suggest that it can hardly be said that flag discrimination is 
an absolute violation of international law or usage. As I have 
already indicated preferential treatment of the national flag 
seems to me to differ not at all in principle from the grant of 
State subsidies to national shipping, or from the running of 
State-owned shipping at a loss, which is only another form of 
subsidy, or even from the maintenance of a protective tariff on 
imports. Moreover, although I do not claim to be an economist, 
it seems to me impossible to maintain that a policy of discrimina- 
tion can never be of assistance to the discriminating nation. 
In this view I have the support of Adam Smith, and there is no 
doubt that in days when maritime commerce was less developed 
the benefits of such a policy were more obvious and its disad- 
vantages less so than they are to-day. In the days of sailing 
ships, owing to the very much greater length of voyages and 
other reasons, the risks both marine and commercial were un- 
doubtedly much greater than they are to-day, and adventurers 
might perhaps with some reason claim a greater security of 
tenure than is necessary nowadays. Similarly the argument 
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founded upon national defence was stronger in those days when 
the specialisation of commercial and war vessels was much less 
marked than it is to-day and when the use of privateers was a 
very important element in naval warfare. In those days, too, 
nations were much more self-supporting than they are to-day 
and there was nothing like the same commercial interdependency. 
The disadvantage of limiting the available supply of tonnage 
was therefore less great. Actually there is probably little doubt 
that the conversion of Great Britain from the medieval policy 
of discrimination against the British flag to the policy of the 
Cromwellian Navigation Laws was of great benefit to British 
shipping. It may even be that the policy of reserving the 
colonial trade which led to the long struggle with the United 
States also assisted to some extent in building up our mercantile 
marine. The figures in regard to the United States coasting trade 
also suggest that the reservation of that trade by the United 
States at the time when her foreign trade was thrown open has at 
least strengthened the position of the American flag in the coasting 
trade. 

For example, in 1860 there were very nearly 2,400,000 tons 
of United States shipping in the foreign trade and approximately 
2,650,000 in the coasting trade. In Ig10 the gross tonnage in 
the foreign trade was 782,517 and in the coasting trade very 
nearly 6,700,000. Similarly, although British shipping actually 
increased hy 33 per cent. between 1850 and 1860, I do not think 
that it can be claimed that our astounding development after 
the great change of 1849 was entirely due to the adoption of 
the free-trade policy. The introduction of steam for locomotive 
and industrial purposes gave a new value to British coal and 
the existence of remunerative coal freights outwards gave British 
shipping a great advantage, as also did her rapid industrial 
development founded upon her command of coal and ore, her 
geographical position and the configuration of her coast line. 
None the less the rights of free commerce in foreign ports which 
she obtained by the renunciation of 1849 have been invaluable 
to Great Britain and, in conjunction with the natural advantages 
above referred to, had enabled her to obtain before the war the 
lion’s share of the carrying trade of the world. In spite of the 
alteration caused by the war in the balance of the world’s tonnage, 
events succeeding the war have shown that it is vital to our 
interests to maintain the same policy, and I think there can also 
be very little doubt that a policy of free navigation is, if one 
takes the largest view, of benefit to the world as a whole. 
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The restriction of traffic to any particular flag or preferential 
treatment of any particular flag can have only one object, and 
that is to enable that flag to obtain more favourable terms for 
the traffic than it could do under a system of free competition. 
Leaving aside the question of defence as being one which is 
outside the realm of economics, this must mean a disadvantage 
to the nation, in so far as foreign trade is of necessity to it, since 
it must add to the level of freights and therefore to the cost of 
exports and imports. It must also lead to the use of unnecessary 
tonnage, that is to say, the employment of two ships where one 
would do. The effect can best be shown by imagining dis- 
crimination carried to its logical conclusion. This would involve 
the restriction by each country of the whole of its export trade 
to its own ships, which would return in ballast, thereby enormously 
increasing the cost of transport. If this was followed by a 
refusal on the part of each nation to accept imports except in 
its own ships (both these policies have been adopted in the past 
in different degrees) the result would be the complete cessation 
of all international traffic. The conclusion therefore seems clear 
that although the policy of discrimination may temporarily 
benefit the shipping industry of a particular nation, in the long 
run it must be disadvantageous, economically speaking, to the 
traders of that nation and to the world at large, since it will 
inevitably lead to a policy of retaliation on the part of other 
nations and thus to a general waste of tonnage and increase in 
the cost of transport. 

CHARLES TENNYSON. 





As announced, the meeting was public, and on the conclusion of 
Mr. Tennyson’s address the following discussion took place : 

THE CHAIRMAN (Dr. Walter Leaf): Ladies and Gentlemen, we 
all have to thank Mr. Tennyson for this very able and interesting 
paper. Speaking for myself, I am particularly glad to notice the 
stress which he has laid, and which I should like to emphasise, on 
the part that has been played in this very important controversy 
by the International Chamber of Commerce. The question arose 
in their Congress at Rome in March, 1923, and on that occasion a 
resolution against flag discrimination was brought up, not without 
certain misgivings as to what the Americans would say. We had 
an idea that Americans were in favour of flag discrimination; when 
it came to discussion we found that the Americans were most enthusi- 
astic supporters of the resolution, and that the only opposition to 
it came from Italy. It was a question of emigration, and one of 
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the matters to which, I think, Mr. Tennyson has alluded came in 
in a rather curious way—that is, the effect of local regulations in 
different ships. The Italian emigrants refused to be carried, if they 
could help it, on ships on which no wines were allowed, and that 
was one of the reasons why they said they insisted on discriminating 
in favour of their own ships, at any rate so far as emigrants were 
concerned. The resolution against flag discrimination was discussed 
at great length, and finally the Italians saw the wisdom of it and 
the resolution was carried unanimously. That resolution, I think, 
had a great deal to do with the conference at Geneva of the League 
of Nations organisation, of which Mr. Tennyson has spoken. On 
that occasion also, although the Americans, of course, were not present 
as Members of the League of Nations, they were present in the form 
of an Advisory Committee that was sent by the International 
Chamber of Commerce to Geneva, and there again on that Advisory 
Committee they were the very warmest supporters of the resolution 
of that conference recommending the convention between the different 
countries. It was with a little surprise, I confess, that after that we 
discovered only a very few months ago that the United States were 
proposing to introduce a very effective form of discrimination in the 
shape of favourable railway rates in the United States. Although, 
of course, the International Chamber could not interfere in that 
matter, yet practically, I think, it was the organisation of the American 
Section of the Chamber which caused the United States Government 
te drop that resolution after a somewhat severe internal struggle. 
But I have no business really to speak on these subjects, because I 
am pleased to see Sir Alan Anderson here, who was the head of the 
Committee of the International Chamber of Commerce dealing with 
that. He is, of course, one of our most eminent ship-owners and is a 
tower of strength to the International Chamber of Commerce; he 
led the whole of the discussion at Rome, and I am sure we should 
all be very pleased indeed if Sir Alan would say a few words on the 
subject. 

StR ALAN GARRETT ANDERSON: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I have listened with the greatest possible interest to the 
erudite lessons of history that Mr. Tennyson has given us. We have 
heard about those curious divisions of opinion in the past. You 
have Henry VII full of most liberal aspirations and disturbing the 
whole world with his protective tariffs, and so through history right 
the way down you have people who wanted to do the best for their 
nation, and who in that endeavour stirred up animosity through all 
the intervening years. Listening to Mr. Tennyson, I was not abso- 
lutely certain that he was firm in his opinion as to what was the right 
policy. There was talk about protection and free trade and so on, 
and one rather gathered the opinion that if one were a protectionist 
one might like this flag discrimination, one might think it was rather 
a good thing. Well, I address you with the utmost possible diffidence, 
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because I am a ship-owner, and I do not want to mislead you into 
thinking that ship-owners are the principal opponents of this flag 
discrimination—indeed it would be most dangerous if I gave you 
that impression or if that impression went overseas. Flag discrimina- 
tion is always imposed to help ship-owners, and naturally the people 
who find their Government intent upon helping them and pouring 
out sums of other people’s money do not resist the attempt. It is 
true that in every nation where flag discrimination is imposed it is 
done in order to help ship-owners at the expense of someone else; 
and the ship-owners are very glad to have it done, they always wel- 
come it. But it is equally true that the ship-owners of the world, 
gathered together in council and free from any immediate threat of 
having this bribe offered to themselves, all agree that flag discrimina- 
tion is the most vicious practice and entirely upsets the commerce 
of the world. We have just had a meeting of ship-owners in London 
at which fourteen nations were represented—I had the honour of 
being in the Chair—and there was no discussion at all on the point; 
we were all perfectly agreed that this flag discrimination was a rotten 
and vicious practice, subversive of all the commerce on which we 
live. Then we went away, and, of course, if temptation came, in 
one week we might fall; but that was our candid opinion. And I 
do not want you to think that that is simply the opinion of the ship- 
owners. As Dr. Leaf has told you, the merchants of the world 
gathered together in their Chambers of Commerce and said exactly 
the same thing, and the diplomats of the world gathered together 
at Geneva and they said the same thing. 

Now, of course, it is rather confusing if you are not engaged in 
overseas trade to know what is the difference between protecting 
shipping by a measure of this kind and protecting the making of 
motor-cars by a duty on imported motor-cars. Is there any differ- 
ence? You get a protected country like the United States of America 
and they say: “ We protect everything else, why should not we 
protect our ship-owners? We want to have a mercantile marine; 
we recognise perfectly clearly that our ship-owners are trading at a 
disadvantage in a protected area unless they themselves are pro- 
tected. What are we to do? Well, we will try to put a preferential 
duty on all goods to and from carried in American ships.” What is 
wrong with that? The answer of the experience of the world is that 
everything is wrong with it; it absolutely cuts right across the inter- 
national commerce of the world; it makes it impossible. That is 
not merely an academic opinion, it has been tried out; it has gone 
to the lowest extreme during years of protection, and it will go again. 
If any great nation seeks to support its mercantile marine by those 
methods it is heading straight for another big war. That is my 


‘ opinion, and that is the opinion of traders, and that is the opinion 


of ship-owners. 
Then would you on that account rule out all protected nations 
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from having overseas commerce and overseas shipping? Not at all. 
They have another road open to them. They can give a direct subsidy, 
a direct bounty. The only difference—it is rather material, of course 
—is that when you give a direct subsidy you have to “ catch up”; 
you have to catch your people and they have to recognise that it is 
costing them so many stated millions to keep this mercantile marine, 
and they do not like that; whereas, if you can hoodwink them into 
believing they are getting this money out of someone else’s pocket, 
they do not know. That is the protection of this flag discrimination, 
and like so many other ways of getting rich quickly and making a 
short cut it has several dangerous vices attached to it. There is no 
objection to a country subsidising its mercantile marine if it wants 
to do so, but let it do it openly and out of the money of its taxpayers. 
Directly it tries to put its hand into the pocket of the trade of other 
people then it is denying the right of free traffic over the ocean; and 
you have to make up your mind whether you want freedom of the 
seas or whether you do not. In my opinion, in one way you get 
freedom of the seas and peace, and in the other way you head straight 
for war. 

Mr. Rosert H. THorsurn: I should like to ask the lecturer, 
in order that the meeting may form some idea of the benefits of the 
absence of flag discrimination to this country, if he is prepared to tell 
us what percentage of the foreign trade coming into and going from 
Great Britain for 1923 was done by British ships? 

Mr. Tennyson: I do not think I can give you the figures off-hand ; 
I am afraid not. 

Mr. THORBURN: How much do you think it is? 

Mr. CLEMENSON: I should think the shipping serving this country 
last year would be about one-third foreign ships. 

Mr. THORBURN : The actual figures are about 40 per cent. bringing 
imports into this country and taking exports out of this country. 
In view of those facts, I would like to ask the lecturer whether this 
freedom of our ports that we are giving is either good common sense 
or good business judgment, or whether it is not, in the language just 
used by Sir Alan Anderson, ‘‘ a rotten and vicious practice ” ? 

Mr. TENNysON: If I may answer that question—I am not speak- 
ing as a ship-owner at all, but as a trader—I do not think it is any 
disadvantage to me to have competition of 40 per cent. foreign ships. 
As a matter of fact, I should think it would be fairer to take the figure 
in 1914 than in 1923; I should think the volume of British tonnage 
was very much higher then because we had not our proportion altered 
by the occurrences of the war, which were quite abnormal. 

Mr. CLEMENSON: It was about the same before the war. The 
question that Mr. Thorburn put is rather interesting and has a bearing 
on a remark in Mr. Tennyson’s paper. He spoke about the British 
tramp ships and about the volume of tramp shipping which we had. 
It is quite true that we have a large volume of tramp shipping, but 
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there is one country which proportionately has a very much greater 
volume, and that is Norway. Now comparing the relative positions, 
consider what the position of Norway would be supposing the countries 
around Norway began discriminating against her. She is a country 
with comparatively small natural resources, a land of barren rocks. 
There is one thing she can do, she can sail ships, and she has done 
so for a very long time. Now I take it that you, as manufacturers 
and merchants, have said to yourselves: ‘‘ Are we to pay a little 
extra for the pleasure of having the British flag, whether it can serve 
us or not, or shall we use the Norwegian, where they can give us a 
better rate? ’’ You said, rightly or wrongly: “ Yes, we will do that.” 
The Americans have said the same, and the same has been said by 
countries all over the world. That, I imagine, is probably the history 
of the methods adopted in America, and also, I gather, in England, 
in the middle of last century. Mr. Tennyson told us about the ship- 
owners in the time of Disraeli being rather apprehensive that if the 
umbrella came down the rain would fall on the heads of the ship- 
owners; they thought that if the ship-owners and merchants were 
under the umbrella and it was taken down, they would both get wet. 
On the other hand, experience has shown that, instead of their getting 
wet, the sun has shone on them, and especially on the traders. The 
lecturer did not tell us how much America had prospered. I suppose 
that commerce there has progressed by leaps and bounds and probably 
is ever increasing, although perhaps not to the same extent as in 
other countries. 

Mr. TENNYSON: It may be that the American shipping trade went 
from the foreign trade into the coasting trade. 

Mr. CLEMENSON: And the coasting trade is protected. 

Mr. TENNYSON: And the coasting trade is protected. The position 
is a little bit obscure. I should think there is more American shipping 
in the foreign trade. 

Str ALAN ANDERSON: The coasting trade is still shut up. 

SIR JOHN Power: I should like to ask the lecturer something 
about the coasting trade. I am not a shipping man, but I think 
from my general knowledge, that the discrimination that is shown in 
this matter is usually against the British trade, and I can quite under- 
stand Sir Alan Anderson’s attack on discrimination. There is no 
question, I think, of any Party in this country at the present time 
adopting discrimination as a means of retaliation against those nations 
who put restrictions on our shipping. Now we are allowed to take 
no part in the American coasting trade, the value of which, before 
the war, amounted to {6,000,000 against £700,000 in the overseas 
trade. I understand that every other country in the world also 
reserves its coasting trade to itself except England, and I now under- 
stand there is a proposal to reserve the coastal trade of India to owners 
in India. It seems to me, with all these restrictions, it may be possible 
for us by good faith, by persuasion, and by eloquence such as Sir Alan 
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Anderson has exhibited, to persuade these people not to put restric- 
tions on our shipping, but when our eloquence fails we have no other 
means of retaliation. 

Mr. TENNYSON: Would you mind repeating your question ? 

Sir JoHn Power: I want to know what are the restrictions as 
regards the coasting trade of the foreign countries? 

Mr. WYNDHAM Bewes: When you are answering that question, 
there is another question which I should like you to answer, and that 
is with regard to the practice of these protective nations of treating 
their colonies as though they were part of their coast, although they 
may be six thousand miles away. 

Mr. TENNYSON: That, of course, is a practice against which we 
have been fighting for some considerable time, but I do not know 
that we have yet been able to effect very great change. This question 
of the coasting trade came before a committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment during the war, a committee composed principally of ship-owners 
which was asked to advise on British shipping policy after the war. 
They considered the question of restricting the British coasting trade, 
and they unanimously recommended against it. I am afraid I have 
not got the particulars with me as to the methods adopted by other 
countries in restricting their coasting trade, but I also imagine that 
the coasting trade of this country is not of very great interest 
to, us because it has to be carried on by small ships—that is the true 
coasting trade—and our ocean-going ships have to be larger. 

Str ALAN ANDERSON : I think the question just raised was really 
on that point. The United States, for instance, exclude from their 
coasting trade; France and we do the same. Australia allows you 
into the coasting trade if you comply with certain conditions, which 
are very difficult to comply with. But of course the thing that is 
really very important is when you get the coasting trade intervening 
in a section of long-ocean voyage, as, for example, when two parts of 
the same State have a wide ocean between them, and then you go 
on to other places. Certain threatenings from the other side of the 
Atlantic look as if the definition of the coasting trade could be widely 
extended. Of course it would be extremely inconvenient to the world 
if the British Empire adopted the definition of coasting trade for 
extended voyages to its outlying parts.” 

A Memper: Sir Alan Anderson said that flag discrimination was 
a vicious and bad practice. I would like to say a few words regarding 
the practice of the French, to which no one has yet referred. They 
give no freedom to foreigners. They have first of all a subsidy for 
running their ships, they have a subsidy for building ships, and they 
have a subsidy for French sailors; on the top of that they have a 
fine of 3-60 francs for bringing in foreign goods. Notwithstanding 
all that, I believe I am right in saying that the imports of foreign 
goods into France have been 60 per cent., all of which the French 
consumer has bought, and this enables him to compete abroad. There 
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is a complete example there not of flag discrimination, but of subsidies 
to the full, and yet they have not been able to fight. I omitted to 
say that even the coasting trade is not free. 

Mr. CLEMENSON: I believe commercial history will tell us of 
many cases where French ships have sailed the ocean doing nothing 
but earning their subsidy, or very little. I was speaking to a Professor 
about the value of subsidies, and he said he had always imagined that 
the difficulty of a ship-owner in taking a subsidy is that the Govern- 
ment granting it is never quite sure whom it is intended to benefit, 
the ship-owner, the man sailing the ship, the man whose cargo is 
carried, or the community. It was never known which party was to 
benefit, and the result was that the burden was taken from one party 
and placed on the other. 

The MEMBER: I believe I am right in saying that in 1870 the 
French trading vessels competed very successfully with the Dutch 
and English, and that trade has gone down notwithstanding the 
subsidies. I am not sure, but I believe that is correct. 

Mr. C. E. FAYLE: With regard to the figures as to the percentage 
of tonnage entering our ports under foreign flags, I think it is neces- 
sary to point out that a large part of that tonnage consists of shipping 
which, under the terms of the old Navigation Acts, would not have 
been excluded; that is, vessels belonging to the country of origin 
of the goods. It has always been recognised that such vessels cannot 
possibly be excluded. There is a lot of instruction to be got out of 
the history of the Navigation Acts between the first break in the 
system, the revolt of the American Colonies, and the final repeal. 
Mr. Tennyson rather suggested that, with the exception of American 
shipping, the restrictive system of the Acts was in full force down to 
the final repeal. But if you go back to the history of the times you 
will find that there was a continual increase in the number of excep- 
tions granted under reciprocity treaties. I think the first was with 
Prussia, then with Denmark, then with one country after another 
which threatened retaliation against our shipping. For the benefit 
of our ship-owners, and more particularly our traders, it was found 
necessary to grant concessions, until Lindsay, the historian of shipping, 
estimates that in 1845 50 per cent. of the voyages were governed by 
the exceptions rather than by the rules. I had occasion to look up the 
old Navigation Acts, beginning with Richard II, who started by trying 
to preserve the whole trade for English shipping and found there was not 
enough shipping to do the work. One of the restrictive Acts of Elizabeth 
began by setting out the Acts which had been passed previously, and 
went on: “ Whereas other foreign princes, finding themselves aggrieved 
with the said several Acts . . . have made like penal laws against English 
shipping,” therefore it was necessary to sweep away the whole system. 
Under Cromwell and Charles II a new and more vigorous system of 
restrictions was set up. But in referring to the Navigation Acts of 
1651 and 1660 as a precedent to be followed to-day, there is one thing 
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that we ought to remember. At that time practically our only com- 
petitor in the general carrying trade was Holland. All other countries 
already reserved their own colonial traffic; they had very little interest 
in the general carrying trade; the danger of retaliation was small. 
At that time English shipping was in its infancy; the general carrying 
trade was mainly in the hands of Holland. To judge by the evidence 
of men like Sir Josiah Child and Roger Coke, the result of the Acts 
was to intensify Dutch competition on all other routes than those 
reserved under the Acts, and we did lose to the Dutch a considerable 
amount of trade we had previously carried, especially in the Baltic; 
but the reserved Plantation traffic, which was then constantly ex- 
panding, was capable of absorbing all the British shipping displaced 
elsewhere. The situation then was exactly the opposite of what it is 
to-day. Something like 40 per cent. of our shipping in 1913 was 
engaged in the inter-foreign trade; we already carried 99 per cent. 
of our coastal trade, and about g2 per cent. of the inter-Imperial 
trade. The danger of retaliation far outweighs anything we could 
gain by reserving the coasting or inter-Imperial trades. The con- 
ditions to-day are almost exactly the reverse of what they were in 
1660, and whether the Navigation Laws then contributed to the 
growth of our shipping or not, I do not think they can be urged as a 
precedent at the present day. 

BriG.-GENERAL MANcE: I am glad Sir Alan Anderson did not 
forget the point of view of countries who are trying to protect their 
shipping. I do not think it is altogether fair to look upon the question 
merely from our own point of view. We have to recognise that, 
whilst this tremendous increase of shipping which has come about 
under the freedom of the flag has benefited us enormously, other 
States do not quite see where they come in, because they admit that 
under equal conditions we can knock them out. Sir Alan Anderson 
suggests direct subsidies, and I am personally convinced that this is 
far and away preferable to flag discrimination. The question arises 
as to how far a direct subsidy may reasonably be reinforced by the 
reservation of the coasting trade. The arguments against flag dis- 
crimination for international trade, and especially for transit trade, 
are very strong, but the arguments against discrimination for the 
coasting trade do not appear to be quite so strong, because, after all, 
the traffic is national traffic and the resulting burden is chiefly thrown 
on the inhabitants of the country itself. 

The question is, therefore, how far the arguments in favour of 
reservation of the coasting trade are likely to prevail in the future. 
There are undoubtedly forces operating which tend to weaken those 
arguments. It has long been admitted in international railway 
traffic that there should be no discrimination against any individual 
at all, and there was comparatively little difficulty in reverting to this 
principle after the war. The relevant conventions which had been 
adopted by the League of Nations since the war have standardised 
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that pre-war practice and given it the force of international law. I 
believe that gradually and inevitably the tendency will be towards 
freedom of communications of all kinds irrespective of nationality. 
The question of flag discrimination is one that has been anxiously 
considered by the League for some time. At Barcelona after con- 
siderable discussion the right of reservation of coasting trade on inter- 
national rivers had to be conceded. The right to reserve coasting 
trade was untouched in the two conventions concluded last November. 

The question of flag discrimination is intimately bound up with 
the question of the international régime of ports, and the International 
Chamber of Commerce has played an important part in the rapid 
development in this field. I was in Paris in 1919 as British delegate 
on the Provisional Communications and Transit Committee of the 
League of Nations; we tried to persuade the Committee to consider 
a draft convention on the use of ports and they absolutely would not 
look at it. They were very suspicious, and when I put this proposal 
on behalf of the British delegation in front of them, they asked me 
what ports I had in mind. Well, I tried pulling their leg, and sug- 
gested that we should each consider everybody else’s ports in drafting 
the convention, but I am afraid they saw through it, and they would 
not have it at any price. Ultimately all we got, and I think it was 
a valuable step, was a draft recommendation, to be applied only to 
ports which were specifically brought under an international régime. 
This recommendation was subsequently adopted at Barcelona. Since 
that date the International Chamber of Commerce has come into the 
field and brought a tremendous amount of influence to bear, and 
although the question of a general convention on ports was reopened 
at the Genoa Conference—one of the few things they achieved there— 
I very much doubt, knowing the feeling in other countries, whether 
the League of Nations, which was requested to deal with the matter, 
would have successfully concluded the four conventions of last 
November without the support of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, and the personal influence of their representative at Geneva. 

Mr. CyriL YEOMAN: May I ask the lecturer if the German nation, 
as a mercantile marine agency, were represented at the International 
Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. TENNYSON: They were at the conference and accepted the 
draft convention. 

Str ALAN ANDERSON : I have been at one international conference 
on this subject, and that was the shipping Conference a week or two 
ago. The German ship-owners entirely agreed with the ship-owners 
of the rest of the world that this discrimination would not work, but 
they were not at the other two conferences. 

Mr. YEOMAN: It seems to me, from the figures given, that the 
German mercantile marine was the principal threat to this country’s 
mercantile marine before the war, and to-day they are overhauling 
us practically as fast as they did before. I was only interested to 
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know because I have heard a man well known in shipping, who has 
argued these things with the Board of Trade for many years, say 
that the German ship-owner was the best legislator for the British 
mercantile marine that ever he knew. Knowing this danger that is 
coming along from the German mercantile marine, I was wondering 
how far it was being considered. Bearing in mind the tonnage under 
the German flag to-day, I think it is just as great a menace as it was 
before the war. 

Mr. TENNYSON : I find in a report of a committee appointed by 
the Chamber of Shipping, under the signature of Sir Alan Anderson, 
a note that the Maritime Ports Convention was unanimously approved 
by the following States at the fourth plenary session of the Conference 
on Communications and Transit held on December 8th, 1923: Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, British Empire, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Cuba, Denmark, Spain, Esthonia, Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, 
Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, Nether- 
lands, Salvador, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Siam, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia, Uruguay, Venezuela. Appar- 
ently that was the conference which finally adopted this draft, so it 
seems they are committed to it. 

Mr. CLEMENSON: From Mr. Tennyson’s remarks one would 
imagine that the emigration restrictions, the control stations which 
have been established, played some part in developing the German 
mercantile marine. I was talking the other day to a very great 
authority on the mercantile marine, who knows a great deal about 
the matter as a ship-owner and adviser, and he doubted very much 
whether it had. He said: “ Look at the geography of the matter, 
look at the industry of the German people; look at their capacity for 
work. It has all played in favour of Germany.”’ The first emigration 
took place from England, Scotland and Ireland, and eventually it 
tended to come from the European source. The Germans had immense 
natural advantages which tended to make them independent of any 
artificial agency such as that. 

SIR ALAN ANDERSON : With regard to coastal shipping, the problem 
is so particular that it was left on one side by most of those confer- 
ences, I think. The Chambers of Commerce passed resolutions which 
would have included in other words the coastal shipping; they would 
have covered it. The point was not really discussed; but at Geneva, 
at the League of Nations, the coastal shipping was definitely excluded, 
because they felt they could not get on if they talked about it. And 
of course the difficulty is one of definition : what is coastal shipping ? 
If it is purely domestic, like the trade round the United Kingdom, that 
is perfectly free; but 99 per cent. is done by the British flag—it would 
not pay anybody else to do it. If we were to extend the coastal 
shipping to the Empire, then it would be a serious question. So it 
really is a question of how far the country chooses to extend the 
coastal shipping whether it comes under the heading of flag discrimina- 
tion or whether it does not. 
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CIVILIAN OR MILITARY STRATEGY 


(Paper read on June 24th, 1924.) 

IT is to be feared that the title which I have chosen, in default 
of a better, for my paper may not explain itself and some further 
definition of the subject may be desirable at the outset. The 
propositions, then, towards which this paper tends are as follows. 

First, war is not a pure but an applied science or art. It is 
applied politics, applied business, applied mathematics and 
mechanics, applied geography, applied physical training. But 
there is no such thing as an absolute art of war, existing by itself 
and for itself. Second, the professional military mind, normally 
out of touch with politics, business, or science, is under certain 
disabilities in those departments of war which are applied politics, 
business, or science; and these departments, important always, 
will be still more important in the future. Third (and con- 
sequently), the civilian mind has very important and probably 
decisive contributions to make to the future art and practice of 
war, and future success or failure will depend mainly on the 
degree to which these contributions are used or neglected. 

Two definitions may be added. Strategy is applied politics 
and geography. Civilian strategy is, therefore, that part of war 
which is governed by the civilian’s professional knowledge of 
politics, of geography, and perhaps one ought to add, of business. 
Military strategy is the conception of the same problems as it 
presents itself to the mind of the professional soldier. This brief 
summary will perhaps clear up any obscurities in the title. 

Doubtless there are those present to whom these propositions 
are mere truisms. The late war has taught us much and a very 
few years have bridged a former paradox and a present common- 
place. Even the truism, however, may become startling when 
it is carried into practice. But it may also be that others will 
be shocked at the blunt denial at the outset of the very existence 
of a pure science or art of war. Why, it may be asked, should 
you exalt in war the province of the amateur when the whole 

tendency of the age is towards specialisation? And how, if your 
view be correct, do you explain the fact that there have been 
many great soldiers who have been fools in everything else but 
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war—our old friend Belisarius, for example, not to risk more 
modern instances? Does not their case prove that there is such 
a thing as military genius independent of every other accomplish- 
ment ? 

These questions must be answered before the argument can 
proceed further. The first answer is that the issue is not one 
between the professional and the amateur. The soldier by career 
is a professional within a certain range. He has studied that 
part of war which is concerned with physical fitness, with disci- 
pline, and with minor tactics. On all these matters he speaks 
with commanding if not quite with undivided authority; for the 
Minister of Health can do more than the drill-sergeant or the army 
doctor for the physical fitness of the future army, and though 
discipline is what makes the difference between an army and 
the sum of the units composing it, the professional soldier often 
mistakes the means to this end for the end itself. 

Still, on these three conditions of military efficiency, the soldier 
by career speaks with the authority that is due to the professional. 
But on those aspects of war which lie outside this range, it is the 
. soldier who is the merest amateur, and the civilian, lately dubbed 
the amateur, becomes the professional. The issue, therefore, is 
not between amateur and professional, but between two kinds of 
professionalism—the professionalism of minor tactics, of disci- 
pline, and of physical fitness, and the professionalism of the 
civilian who is politician or man of science or man of business. 
It is all summed up in the question: Which is the larger half 
of war—the qualities of discipline and physical fitness which 
together make the exercitus, or the moral and political content of 
war, the intellectual stimulus of the new idea? Perhaps the 
answer to the question thus put may depend on the kind of war. 
On the Indian frontier, the first qualities may suffice; indeed, 
matter most. But in a war such as that through which we have 
just passed, involving the whole range of human activities, 
decidedly the second is the more important half; and in such a 
war the professional soldier is really the amateur and the civilian 
the professional. 

As for the great soldiers who aré alleged to have been fools 
in everything except their own art, it may be doubted whether 
they have ever been very numerous, and such instances as may 
be found are the freaks of genius for which there is no explanation. 
The really astonishing thing in military history is the dominance 
of what we should now call the amateur soldier. In classical 


Greek times there is no evidence of professional military training. © 
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They actually voted on the day before Salamis who should take 
command next day. In Rome, again, it was assumed that any 
man who had character enough to get himself elected as Consul 
had brains enough to command an army on the frontier when his 
consulate was over and his proconsulate began. No doubt 
these Proconsuls were served by excellent non-commissioned 
officers, but the greatest land Empire that the world has known 
was built up on the theory that strategy and the higher direction 
of the army were examples of the same set of abilities that enabled 
a man to win an election. The greatest Athenian victory in the 
Peloponnesian War was won by Cleon, which was as though 
Mr. Lloyd George in the late war, tired of the professional] soldiers, 
had taken the field himself and marched on Vienna through 
Laibach. The Athenians were, it is true, a volatile and light- 
hearted people, but when they called out to Cleon after one of 
his speeches that he should go and take command at Sphacteria 
himself it is obvious enough, despite Thucydides, that they were 
not taking a rise out of him but that they really saw no reason 
why a man who could make so good a speech should not also make 
an excellent General. Julius Cesar can have had little knowledge 
of war when he began the conquest of Gaul, and the list of great 
Generals who were really men of affairs with an interest in military 
matters is amazingly long. Even the great Napoleon to the end 
of his life never took an interest in tactics, which perhaps explains 
why he lost Waterloo. The truth about the higher strategy in 
war is that either you have the gift in you or you have not. 
Study and long service will fortify the natural gift, and Napoleon 
was unwearying in his exhortations to study the great campaigns 
of the past. But Mack was after all the great professional 
military pundit of his day, and long service and study, unless 
the natural gift is there, are just as likely to produce a Mack as 
a Napoleon. Similarly, if the gift is there, no ignorance can 
wholly cloud it. My point is this: given the bent of mind to 
begin with, it may well be that experience of politics, of business, 
or even of competitive journalism supply a better training for the 
higher command of war than a successful campaign in Waziristan 
or a high command at Aldershot. Lord Leverhulme may be an 
undiscovered Marlborough, Mr. Lloyd George a Hannibal buried 
under a heap of words, and the Napoleon of Fleet Street, if he 
had not had the misfortune to be a millionaire newspaper-owner 
at twenty-three, might have been a real Napoleon. 

But paullo graviora canamus. We have just emerged from 
a war in which this country was suddenly called upon to extem- 
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porise the practice of continental militarism which Europe had 
been building up for generations. That we did it with so large a 
measure of success, and that at the end of the war we had prob- 
ably the finest army ever seen on the Continent, is one of the 
great achievements of English genius. But how much of this 
result was due to the contributions of professional military 
thought and how much was in spite of it? Alike in England, 
Germany and France, the course of the war showed the barrenness 
of professional military thought in new ideas and its fundamental 
misconceptions of the real problems of the war. Let us take each 
of the three countries in turn. 

In Germany the professional military caste enjoyed a greater 
prestige than anywhere else, had greater power and had given 
more serious study both to the art and science of war and to the 
problems of this particular war. Yet nothing is so clear, looking 
back, as that the military caste missed its opportunities and that 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the Chancellor whom Ludendorff despises, 
had really sounder strategical ideas than any German soldier. 
Bethmann-Hollweg knew what the coming-in of England meant, 
and hence his historic outburst about the scrap of paper. There 
is no reason to believe that the German General Staff attached 
any importance to such military intervention as we might make 
in France. Was this, or was it not, the most colossal blunder 
in history? At one time Bethmann-Hollweg was anxious to create 
the impression that the real war was between Germany and 
Russia and that there was no real quarrel with France or Eng- 
land; but the General Staff knew so little about those moral 
factors which are commonly decisive in war that it preferred 
to invade Belgium with the certainty that it would turn the 
scale in favour of England’s intervention rather than remain 
on the defence against France and force her to attack. The same 
class of mistakes was repeated in the submarine campaign and in 
the deliberate provocation given to the United States to enter 
the war. Too much has been said of the wickedness of the 
German General Staff, not nearly enough about its proved incom- 
petence in the higher strategic conduct of the war. 

If Bethmann-Hollweg had been asked to devise a plan of 
campaign from his knowledge of politics, incomplete as that was, 
he would have drawn up a better plan that that of the General 
Staff. He would have said: ‘‘ Leave Belgium alone, remain 
on the defensive against France, and attack Russia.” Having 
beaten Russia—a comparatively easy task, as events- proved, 
had Germany put more men against her—she could then have 
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announced to the Allies: “I am satisfied; I do not wish to 
continue the war. If you cease to attack me I shall not try to 
force my will upon you by invading you.” Is it to be supposed 
that with one Ally hopelessly defeated and with England half- 
hearted—for Belgium would not have been invaded, and it was 
the invasion of Belgium, after all, that made the war a matter of 
conscience with the masses here—France would have continued 
her difficult and costly attacks on the German defensive lines ? 
Had this strategy been adopted the war would have been short 
and would have been won in all probability by Germany. It 
would have been civilian strategy, but for all that it would 
have been better than that of the German General Staff. It 
would, moreover, have avoided the only invasion that German soil 
suffered during the war, the invasion of East Prussia just before 
the Battle of the Marne, which inflicted as much damage on 
Germany as Belgium suffered. 

You may say that these miscalculations of the German General 
Staff were due to faults of character rather than of professional 
competence, and to some extent that is true. But it is just 
as much part of a soldier’s duty to take into account the moral 
factors of war as the physical, and to the extent to which a soldier 
fails to do that, he is a bad strategist, and to the extent to which 
a civilian does take them into account, he is a good strategist. 
I need not go through the German conduct of the war to show how 
persistently this failure was repeated. Even the “ frightfulness ”’ 
was badly done. If any German chemist with an interest in 
war had been informed that it was intended to wage the war 
regardless of rules and conventions and asked what he could 
contribute to immoral victory, he too could have done something 
more than the General Staff thought of. Had the Germans 
begun the war with gas instead of waiting till six months had gone 
by, no invasion of Belgium would have been necessary, for they 
could have carried the forts on the Eastern French frontier. 

Let us turn to the strategy of the French. For forty years 
the French General Staff had had nothing else to do but think 
out plans for the defence of the French frontier against invasion, 
and it so mismanaged its task that within little more than 
a month the Government had to retire from Paris to Bordeaux. 
The reasons for a miscalculation which reflects so little credit 
on the French military mind were twofold. First, the Staff had 
persuaded itself, it is said on the evidence of plans furnished 
to it by spies, which may or may not have been authentic, 
that the main German attack would come down the valley of the 
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Meuse. Secondly, it was enamoured of the idea of an offensive 
in Lorraine. This last project was perfectly well known for 
years before the war and was very severely criticised. The chief 
of these critics was M. Jaurés, who in his book L’Armée Nouvelle, 
published in rg11, devoted a very long passage to it. 


The chances of success for a French offensive [in Lorraine] 
are infinitesimal. It would be the throw of a gambler in his 
last extremities, not the enterprise of a nation which has real 
confidence in itself. This offensive the French General Staff, 
unless it has been struck with some form of madness, could but 
consider as risky and dangerous to the last degree. 


In this passage M. Jaurés clearly foreshadows the disaster 
at Morhange—the first and biggest French defeat in the war— 
and shows that his civilian conception of French strategy was 
sounder than that of the French General Staff. In other passages 
of the book he argues constructively for a plan of campaign which 
was almost identical with that carried out by General Joffre and 
which, when it was crowned by the victory of the Marne, made 
us think for a time that he was a great military genius. Yet if 
‘ genius there was, it was the genius of the civilian Jaurés who 
advocated the sound plan before the war began. 

There is no very clear evidence that any civilian divined that 
the German invasion would come not up the valley of the Meuse, 
but on the wider arc through Brussels, but Mr. Belloc is under- 
stood to have expected that; and it is historic fact that the 
British Generals (including Lord Kitchener) expected that the 
invasion would come on the wider arc. I shall say more about 
this, however, later. If the British Generals on this point were 
right where the French were wrong, the reason is that they 
brought a fresher mind to the problem, unbiassed by the dubious 
information sold to them by spies. 

Let me now turn to the British conduct of the war, which, 
though it was on the whole better than the French, may be 
characterised in terms somewhat more severe than it has been 
thought agreeable to use of the French Generals. Military con- 
versations began with the French soon after the General Election 
of 1906. It was natural that the English representatives, without 
recent experience of continental warfare, should show much 
deference to the French, and one can only judge by results in 
estimating the value of the opinions expressed and plans resolved 
upon. It is enough to say that by this test every estimate 
was falsified and every strategical expectation contradicted by the 
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events. On August 5th, 1914, after the war had begun, the Cabinet 
knew that we were to send three Army Corps to France. Pre- 
sumably they were to finish the war, but if that hypothesis was 
the basis of these seven years’ military conversations between 
French and British representatives, they are the gravest reflec- 
tion on French and British military strategy that it is possible 
to conceive. Nor (with respect to the distinguished Chairman) 
does the civilian Cabinet come well out of it. Presumably, until 
the day after the war began, it left details to its military advisers, 
but the result is a terrible warning against any civilian Govern- 
ment trusting its strategy to professional military men. 

If the Government itself had thought out the strategical 
problem, or if any committee which had access to a military 
opinion had done so, the alternatives, one would imagine, would 
have presented themselves in some such form as this. 

It would have been pointed out that we had a tradition of 
strategy worked out by that great civil genius for war, the Earl 
of Chatham. The underlying idea of this national strategy was 
that we should use the army only to support the action of the 
fleet. The right use of naval power enabled us to select those 
areas of military action in which a small army could accomplish 
decisive results. The obvious instance of this policy was the 
despatch of our army overseas to places to which the enemy, 
owing to our sea-power, had no military access. This may be 
called insular strategy. Another example was our long campaign 
during the Napoleonic wars in Portugal and Spain. This 
expedition was strongly criticised at the beginning as a departure 
from the insular strategy of Chatham, but it was an example of 
how sea-power may be used to limit our liabilities in land opera- 
tions on the Continent. It was not insular strategy indeed, but 
it was peninsular strategy. The first question then for our 
committee to answer would have been whether we meant to stick 
to this traditional strategy or not. If the answer was in the 
affirmative, the next question would have been: How in the 
event of war can we employ our small military forces so as to 
produce decisive results in conjunction with the navy? And 
the answer would have been: By the defence of Antwerp and 
the Belgian coast down to the Narrows; or again (if imagination 
had seen so far ahead), by using our sea-power in the Baltic to 
enable the Russians to turn the German left flank, or in the Eastern 
Mediterranean to turn the right German flank. If the answer 
to our question was that the Chatham formula no longer sufficed 
for our needs, then obviously there was nothing for it but an 
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army on the continental scale, and the sooner we set about 
preparing it and learning our new system of war, the sooner war 
would be over when it did come. 

This is the pure common sense of the situation as it would 
have presented itself to any civil committee. Obviously the 
decision between these two courses, involving as it might a com- 
plete break with our traditional strategy if the second were 
adopted, was one for the Cabinet; but in fact it never came 
before the Cabinet until after the war, or, if it did come before 
them, no decision had been taken and we had been twenty-four 
hours at war before it was decided definitely where we were 
going to send our armies. What our representatives in the 
military conversations with the French seem to have done was 
to throw over all the traditions of British strategy and to put 
our scanty forces on the left of the French armies, wherever that 
might be. Unless we ended the war in the first couple of months 
it was obvious that under this plan our three Army Corps would 
be neither here nor there, and would have to be indefinitely 
increased. Lord Kitchener saw that at the first meeting of the 
_Cabinet which he attended on August 5th. At the same meeting 
Lord Roberts, holding by the traditional school of our strategy, 
asked whether it would not be possible to base our army on 
Antwerp and strike at the flank and rear of the invading Germans. 
But that plan had apparently never been considered, and in any 
case it was too late to think of it on the day after war broke 
out. It is notable that two great professional soldiers at their 
first glance read to the very heart of the strategical situation ; 
but that Kitchener and Roberts did that only makes it more 
remarkable that military conversations should have gone on year 
after year without our representatives either attempting to cast 
for us a rdle of our own or realising to what they were committing 
us, or making any provision against failure. It was just a gamble 
on the truth of the French reading of the military situation, which 
a few days were to show was grotesquely wrong. The first War 
Cabinet on August 5th saw the issues as they really were, but it 
was too late. The shadow of Antwerp, of the first battle of 
Ypres, of the Somme, and of Passchendaele, were across that 
first Cabinet meeting. 

The indubitable moral is forced upon us that the whole 
tragedy arose out of the miserable delusion that strategy is a 
matter for professional soldiers and that mere civilians must 
not pry into its mysteries. If any Cabinet ever goes to war again 
without knowing the plans of its soldiers, without acquainting 
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itself with all their implications and overruling them if they do 
not like the implications, I tremble to think of the consequences. 
Personally I am strongly of the opinion that for us to consent 
in advance to be merely the left wing of the French army— 
which is what we did—was a matter for impeachment. Had we 
announced our intention of being good Allies of the French but 
of pursuing our own traditional strategy, it is possible that the 
French would have made adequate preparations for the defence 
of their own exceedingly strong northern frontier. The British 
army, in fact, contributed very little to the victory of the Marne. 
Had it been in Belgium instead of on the Ourcq it is possible, 
indeed probable, that the victory of the Marne might have ended 
the war. As it was, the fall of Antwerp condemned us to con- 
scription, to a war of exhaustion. We became the whipping-boy 
for the initial blunders of the French General Staff. It was wrong, 
and cruelly unjust to our own people; and the cause of the 
injustice was the dyarchy in national policy against which this 
paper is a protest, which makes strategy a subject for soldiers only 
and leaves the politics to civilians; whereas in fact strategy is, 
as already defined, applied politics. 

The mischief continued. The Antwerp expedition, an attempt 
to repair the initial blunders of our strategy, failed because we 
had committed so much of our military energies to the defence of 
French villages. But presently there came a time when the 
situation on the Western Front had been stabilised. A chance 
offered of reconsidering our policy and perhaps of reverting to our 
traditional strategy. There was indeed no island where our army 
based on sea-power could accomplish decisive results. But 
there were at least three areas of peninsular operations, of opera- 
tions, that is, in which our command of the sea would enable us 
to achieve decisive results by a comparatively small military 
force while at the same time restricting our military liability. 

One of these areas was the Belgian coast, which had par- 
ticular attractions for Lord French. Another was the Pomeranian 
coast, which attracted Lord Fisher. The third—a true peninsular 
operation—was Gallipoli and the Straits leading to Constantinople. 
It would not be true to say that the conception of this last 
campaign was a purely civilian one, for it had theoretic and 
practical support from professional soldiers, but undoubtedly 
the active driving force behind it was that of Mr. Winston 


- Churchill. In his presence it will not be expected that I should 


go into the details of a great enterprise which was undoubtedly, 
to my mind, the finest strategic conception of the war. Had it 
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succeeded, we might have won the war at the end of 1915 by 
one of those victories of the mind which cure the disease without 
killing the patient. After it failed (my quotation will be recog- 
nised) the fire roared on till it burnt itself out. ‘‘ Governments 
and individuals conformed to the rhythm of the tragedy and 
swayed and staggered forward in helpless violence, slaughtering 
and squandering on ever-increasing scales till injuries were 
wrought to the structure of human society which a century will 
not efface and which may conceivably prove fatal to the present 
civilisation.” 

The causes which led to failure at this or that juncture in the 
enterprise have been discussed very often and with much heat, 
and are outside the scope of this paper. But the more general 
inquiry as to what were the causes that doled out men and 
materials, which we were so ready to squander elsewhere, so 
grudgingly to this enterprise, is very much to our purpose. They 
are three. The first, already mentioned, was the reluctance of 
civilians before the war to take a line of their own on what they 
wrongly regarded as purely military and professional questions. of 
strategy. The result was that we were committed to a continental 


scheme of operations with liabilities difficult to calculate and - 


almost limitless. A second cause is that every soldier thinks 
no campaign matters but his own, and the command in France 
was so much the dominant partner that every other campaign 
had to fight hard for its very existence. 

The -third cause goes deeper still. There are exceptions to 
most generalisations, but the professional soldier, as a class, is 
apt to forget that war after all is only a violent form of political 
and moral persuasion. He tends to think that a war is decided 
by the relative amount of injury that is inflicted on the contest- 
ants. Surely that is a false and dangerous view. The amount 
of damage inflicted is rarely the decisive factor, for commonly 
both sides suffer about the same; indeed the victor not infre- 
quently suffers more, as happened to the Allies in the war. 
Victory is reached not when one side has suffered indubitably 
more than the other, but when one side is convinced that it 
would be foolish to continue the war, in other words, when it is 
persuaded that it was wrong to begin. It follows that the ideal 
victory is that in which this persuasion is accomplished with the 
least loss to either party and especially to the victor, and the 
worst victory is that in which the persuasion is longest delayed 
and reached after the maximum of loss. The contention that 
the Western Front must be the decisive front because the 
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Germans had most men there is foolish as a military proposition, 
for the whole art of war, and especially of attack, is to discover 
those points capable of giving a decision at which the enemy 
is weak and to concentrate overwhelming force there. The real 
reason for the fanatical obsession with the Western Front—an 
obsession which sacrificed the flower of English manhood for a 
few yards of French soil—was a fundamentally false idea that 
victory was gained by the amount of material and human loss 
inflicted on the enemy. Because there were more Germans on 
the West, therefore there were more Germans to be killed or 
captured, therefore the only serious contribution to victory was 
to be extracted there. This is the lowest depth to which strategy 
can be reduced, and the so-called doctrine of attrition by which 
it was sought to justify this folly on the Western Front is the 
deepest depth of wickedness to which the follies of war have ever 
brought the human mind in public affairs. Strategy is the art 
of persuading the other side that it is beaten in the shortest possible 
time and with the least expenditure of life. Without such a 
conception consciously held and carefully executed war is not an 
art but an abattoir. 

It is not contended that the mistakes and the extravagant 
expenditure of life in the late war were typical results of military 
strategy, or that the civilians had all the life-saving ideas in the 
war. It is contended that the war might have been won in 
twelve months had civilians both exercised their due influence 
over military conversations before the war and been able to 
control the Western Command to keener conformity with the 
demands of our military and general policy after the war had 
begun ; it is contended that professional soldiers’ ideas of strategy 
need supplementing even on their military side by civilian con- 
tributions; that given a certain elementary knowledge of military 
history and geography, strategy, so far from being an abstruse 
and technical science, is merely an application of the same 
qualities of mind that make a successful politician or adminis- 
trator; that until modern times the truth of this view was taken 
as a matter of course; that of all heresies the notion that the 
art of war is the business of a professional class drawn from a small 
part of the community is, however convenient at ordinary times, 
when the crisis comes one that is most costly in life and most 
dangerous to national safety; and that the events of the late 
war have proved the limitations of the military mind in England, 
France and Germany alike. 

One other set of observations may be made before I pass to 
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the conclusions which are the practical part of this paper. Every 
profession is intensely conservative in its practice. All professions 
are trade unions, and if they have the same virtues they have the 
same vices. They resent any innovation, any deviation from 
established practice, as an insult to the dignity of the craft, if 
not as a lapse from good manners and good morals. Especially 
is this true of the older and more distinguished men; an example 
is the fact—which would be alarming if there were not parallels 
in other professions—that Lord Haig went through the war and 
at the end drew from it as one of his main conclusions that it 
had demonstrated the value of cavalry. All the new develop- 
ments of the art of war come from the younger men or from 
civilians; the case of Lord Fisher, who became steadily more 
and more radical and revolutionary as he grew older, is only 
one of the exceptions that prove the rule. Take, for example, 
the history of the tanks. It is not possible to give the credit for 
tanks to any one man. On the civilian side the principal names 
are Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt ; 
on the military side, Colonel Swinton, Major Hetherington and 
Sir Maurice Hankey; but all these men were junior in rank, 
comparatively young, and fortified by close contact with the 
amateurs in war or with general administrative work, while the 
list of men who threw cold water on the idea is crowded with senior 
names of great professional distinction. It is exactly what one 
would have expected. Nine experts out of ten resist the new 
idea as a kind of vote of censure on themselves. One could go 
through most of the new mechanical aids to victory in the war 
and report the same facts. 

In some ways the most remarkable triumph of the civilian 
mind in war was that of the Boers in the South African War, 
Except Joubert and Cronje, neither of whom was successful, not 
one of the Boer leaders in the war had ever attended a military 
school or read a military book. Yet their tactics were such 
as enabled them to inflict repeated defeats on what was after 
all the best professional army in the world. Why? Simply 
because their tactics represented the application to war of their 
civil habits of life. In the Napoleonic Wars we had no difficulty 
in beating the French even on terms of numerical equality, because 
of our defeats in the American War of Independence. Sir John 
Moore learnt from the American War how thin a line could be 
held even by the muskets of those days. Ours was the first army 
to fight on a depth of two ranks, which against a French line of 
three ranks made not indeed one Englishman equal to three 
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Frenchmen in firing-power, but two Englishmen the equal of 
three Frenchmen. There were several battles in the South 
African War in which a thousand men held a front of ten miles. 
That experience carried us successfully through many dangerous 
crises in the late war, notably at the first battle of Ypres. But 
had we carried the lessons of the Boer War a little further and 
made every British infantryman a machine-gunner instead of a 
rifleman, it is conceivable that the opening battles of the war 
would have created the legend that one Englishman was equal to 
ten Germans, and that two British Army Corps might have 
held up the attack not of five or six German corps, but of ten, 
on a front twice as wide. This is not a digression. It is another 
proof of the truth that the wisdom of one hundred thousand 
farmers in South Africa, if it had been properly applied, might 
have enabled even our contemptible army to win, instead of 
merely extricating itself from, the opening battles of the war. 
Always the fertile tactical idea comes from the civilian or from 
the junior ranks amongst the professional soldiers. I must omit 
further examples from the air service, the gas service, and the 
merchant marine in order to hasten to certain practical con- 
clusions that I wish to draw. 

The disgust with war and the talk of war which those four 
dreadful years from 1914 to 1918 produced was natural and 
wholesome, but it has had some unfortunate consequences. It 
has once more made popular the old idea which did so much 
mischief before and during the war—that war was a specialist 
study which civilians would do well to leave alone. It is not 
true. That nation will come easiest through the next war, if 
next war there be, which knows best how to adapt its civilian 
virtues to the purposes of war. The nation, on the other hand, 
which relies on its professional army and professional military 
virtues will assuredly be defeated. Secondly, there is a tendency 
to think that the cause of peace is somehow served by separating 
war from the progress of modern science and throwing it back 
on the more primitive weapons. That again is not true. The 
cruelties of the late war were due not to the application of science 
to war but to its imperfect and unequal application. It is cruel 
to expose human breasts to a fight with machinery and metal ; 
but to set metal to fight metal, to diminish the réle of mere flesh 
and blood and muscle in war while increasing that of the mind— 
this is the way to humanise the cruelties of war, perhaps ultimately 
to abolish them and to rationalise the institution of war out of 
existence. The following are the suggestions about our future 
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organisation for war to which the general argument of this paper 
would appear to lead. 

First, there ought to be one member of the Government 
whose sole duty it is to act as liaison Minister, not only between 
the various departments of defence, but (still more important) 
between the general policy of the country and its professional 
advisers. This duty is now supposed to be carried out by the 
Committee of Defence, with the Prime Minister as its Chair- 
man. In practice, however, the Prime Minister is always too 
busy to do this work. Another suggestion that has been made is 
that there should be a single Minister of Defence with three 
Under Secretaries for Army, Navy and Air, but the objection 
to this proposal is that the departmental work of three depart- 
ments would be too much for one man, and that if such a man 
could be found he would be a more important person than the 
Prime Minister. What the writer has in mind is a Cabinet 
Minister of high standing, free from departmental duties, who 
should do from day to day what the Cabinet Committee does 
intermittently. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer were leader 
of the House, and after all he is the least hard worked of all the 
Ministers, the Lord Privy Seal would be the natural appoint- 
ment for this office But whatever his title he would in fact be 
Civil Minister of Peace Strategy. 

Secondly, we have reached the limit—we may indeed have 
passed it—of the reductions in our military forces that may safely 
be made by acts of policy. If further reductions are to be made, 
they must be accompanied by some great increase in what we 
may call the output of military efficiency. Machinery has vastly 
increased the output of industrial efficiency, and the machinery of 
war, if it were developed as it might be, might lead to a similar 
increase of military efficiency and in this way enable fewer men 
to do the military work that is required. But all that is possible 
in the mechanicalisation of the army will never be realised until 
the industrial ability of the country is actively associated with 
defence work. No Minister, unless he is fed constantly with ideas 
from independent sources, can overcome the passive resistance to 
change in the services. A beginning might be made by the 
formation of a Committee of Defence Mechanics, which would 
from small beginnings develop into an organisation that would 
focus the mechanical mind of the country on the problems of 
defence. 

Lastly, no military organisation will be satisfactory that does 
not provide for the rapid expansion of the country’s military 
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power in cases of supreme national danger. It is much to be 
regretted that the organisation built up in the late war has been 
allowed to disappear, and it will be a crime if for lack of prepara- 
tion beforehand we again waste our young life as we did in the 
late war by shovelling it wholesale into the furnace. There will 
never again be a long war like the last. It will be sudden, con- 
centrated and terrible. And that country will win and waste 
least of its treasure of life which knows best how to adapt 
its civil virtues to the purpose of defence. No great war must 
ever come on us again without every man knowing in advance 
exactly what he will have to do, and that he will be put to the 
work for which his civil life is a training. Probably we shall 
never put whole nations into the field again. The actual fighting 
may well be done by comparatively few men making the utmost 
possible use of machinery. None the less, they will need the 
whole energy of the country behind them, and every man, whether 
at home or at the front, in the factory or in the tank as heavy- 
armed infantryman, in the office, or in the aeroplane, will be 
working for the same supreme end. 

The tendency of the time is once more to leave military and 
naval matters to a small professional class. It is dangerous. 
It means stagnation in the art of war, and that in turn means 
frightful waste and cruelty when war does come. A small pro- 
fessional army for small wars and police duty abroad we must 
have. But only the civilian can see us through the great crises 
of history, and if he does not take an active interest in the 
problems of war in peace, when war does come victory will be 
different from defeat not in kind but only in degree. 

That is why I have called this paper “ Civilian or Military 
Strategy ”; not because there is any essential opposition between 
the two but because they are complements to each other. 

H. SIDEBOTHAM. 





In the discussion which followed, Professor C. K. Webster remarked 
that while it was easy to make strategic plans, the difficulty was to 
get them carried out. Without a great soldier no strategic plan would 
be carried out with the requisite energy. He referred to Wellington’s 
statement that the success of Napoleon depended on the fact that he 
controlled the whole resources of the State. That type of commander, 
combining general control with an inspiring personality, was difficult 


‘to produce under modern conditions. The Dardanelles provided an 


instance of a sound strategic conception which failed through want of 
the necessary will-power on the part of those exercising it. The 
fact was that war was an art, and the reader of the paper treated it 
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as a science. Personally he hoped that war would perish, but if it 
did not he hoped it would remain in the hands of professional soldiers. 

Commander Kenworthy defended the professional soldier and 
sailor, and gave instances of the disastrous effects of civilian strategy, 
such as the present situation in Iraq, the soundness of which from a 
strategic point of view had been doubted by Sir Henry Wilson. 
Similarly the operations of the Greeks in Anatolia, encouraged by 
politicians, had been condemned by such soldiers as Colonel Aubrey 
Herbert and General Townshend. Here we had only been extricated 
at Chanak by the diplomacy of a professional soldier, General Haring- 
ton. Our policy towards Russia had preserved the Bolshevists, and 
at the present time the question of our strategy in regard to France 
gave rise to anxiety. 

Captain Walter Elliot said that the most effective argument in 
favour of Mr. Sidebotham’s contention had come from Professor 
Webster. Where was a professional soldier to develop the magnetic 
personality required? The strategy of our professional soldiery stood 
condemned by their inability to solve the problem of attack on 
entrenched positions except through the barrage, which left the ground 
as impassable as before the wire was cut, while in the pre-war files 
of the War Office were the designs of a tank better than that of 1916. 
Colonel Herbert’s opinion in regard to the Greeks was not based on 
the military chances of the Greek army in Asia Minor, but on the 
political chances of Venizelos in his General Election. In that case 
an election agent would have been of more value than a soldier. 

Admiral Drury-Lowe pointed out that for the requisite study of 
geography and history, a naval or military officer had better oppor- 
tunities than a civilian, while a politician was so fully occupied as to 
have the worst opportunity of all. He quoted Colonel James as saying, 
“our records teem with the military incompetence of our politicians,” 
and gave examples of civilian mistakes. The Dardanelles was an 
example of good and bad strategy: good in the original conception, 
viz., a vulnerable point to be attacked with the maximum possible 
effort, including rapidity and surprise; bad in the fact that when troops 
were not available for the combined effort a separate naval attack 
was attempted, which eliminated surprise and seriously compromised 
success in the subsequent combined operations, which, moreover, 
were attempted without adequate forces or a properly organised base. 
He agreed with Mahan, that we learnt most from our failures, which 
aroused criticism and discussion, and felt that the true solution of the 
problem lay in collaboration. 

Lord Edward Gleichen, speaking as a professional soldier, pointed 
out that the military sphere was not confined to discipline and train- 
ing. The Intelligence Branch of the army was exceedingly well 
informed, but the difficulty had always been to persuade the civilian 
authorities to take the necessary action. In his opinion, civilian 
strategists were apt to overlook certain important factors. 
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General Malcolm deprecated the partisanship of the discussion. 
He welcomed many of Mr. Sidebotham’s opinions; in particular it 
was of value that he had drawn attention to the statesman’s need to 
study war. If the plans for our co-operation with France had been 
neglected at the outbreak of the war, the responsibility of civilians was 
far greater than that of our soldiers. In detail, he differed in some 
respects from the lecturer. The reason why the question of tanks had 
been neglected was that no one had foreseen that the front would be 
so large that turning operations would be impracticable. With regard 
to Antwerp, the lecturer’s propositions were arguable but disputable. 
He thought we had learnt much from this meeting if we took it the 
right way. There was no real rivalry between soldier and civilian; 
we should unite and forget old controversies. 

The Chairman (Mr. Winston Churchill) did not agree with many 
of the lecturer’s premises, but approved his conclusions. Mr. Side- 
botham had a view on war which no one could afford to ignore. It 
was complete, comprehensive and coherent. On the other hand, he 
had underrated the difficulty of preparation for war in a peaceful 
democracy. Mr. Churchill disagreed with the view expressed by 
Mr. Sidebotham that the British Government had trusted its strategy 
entirely to its professional advisers. Speaking from his own intimate 
knowledge of what actually had taken place, he averred that the plan 
for despatching the Expeditionary Force to co-operate with the French 
was the result of close consideration by the Government, in consulta- 
tion with their naval and military advisers. Had this co-operation 
been withheld, as desired by the lecturer, it is not unlikely that the 
French army would have been defeated, Paris taken and a peace 
dictated by the Germans; or alternatively that we should have had 
to continue the war in circumstances much less favourable to the 
allied cause than those arising from the situation created by the employ- 
ment of our naval and military forces in the manner so severely criticised 
by Mr. Sidebotham. Considering all things, he thought that the 
difficulties were satisfactorily met before the war, and in what was done 
civilians and the General Staff were in entire accord. With regard 
to what Professor Webster had said, he felt that the conditions of 
modern warfare made the production of a Marlborough or a Napoleon 
nearly impossible. What was really needed was a supreme and central 
point of view; the next best thing was a well-instructed public opinion, 
and in this respect he considered discussions of this kind of value. 














REVIEWS 


The British Year Book of International Law, 1924. (Oxford University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. vi + 268 pp. 16s.) 


THIs volume opens appropriately with a brief appreciation of Edward 
Arthur Whittuck, one of the little band of international jurists in this 
country, which in the clash of war sought to uphold the flickering 
torch of international law as the only alternative to international 
chaos. One of the founders of the Grotius Society, he was also one of 
the moving spirits, if not the actual founder, of this Year Book. A 
profound student of Roman law, after his departure from Oxford in 
1892 he took an ever-increasing interest in international law. By his 
death, as the writers of this obituary note, Professors Pearce Higgins 
and Brierly, declare, ‘‘ the study of international law in Great Britain 
has lost a true friend.” 

Obviously in a short notice such as this it is impossible to do more 
than refer very summarily to the collection of articles upon various 
subjects of absorbing interest to students of international relations 
here presented. The first place is given to a brilliant article entitled 
‘The Shortcomings of International Law” by Professor Brierly. 
Whilst I am in agreement with many of the statements contained 
therein, I am bound to challenge his main conclusion, that by reason 
of some general propositions to be found in the textbooks, which no 
longer square with the facts, international law stands discredited in 
public opinion. It is quite true that the idea of public right weakened 
in Europe during the last half-century, and might was enthroned in the 
place of right as the guiding principle, more particularly in Germany and 
Austria. Nevertheless the result of the war was to vindicate inter- 
national law. The violation of the Neutrality Treaties brought in 
Great Britain, and the violation of the laws and customs of war brought 
in the United States and almost every other civilised State. Thus the 
violation of international law ultimately caused the wreck and ruin of 
Germany and her Allies. On the other hand, one result of the war was 
to intensify the depth of national sentiment and particularism amongst 
the victorious belligerents, and to foster them in the succession States. 
Although almost every one of the latter has evaded or tried to evade 
the obligations of the Minorities Treaties, they were or are being re- 
strained by the League of Nations with the assistance of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. And in the case of the former the recent 
London Agreement is a sign that the principles of international law 
are once more taking a prominent position in international relations. 

Professor Brierly objects to the doctrine of territorial sovereignty. 
I equally object to the notion of absolute sovereignty, whether used in 
connection with international or municipal law. But for half a 
century our jurists, with the exception of some benighted Austinians, 
have regarded absolute sovereignty as something which does not exist 
and never has existed. As Maine and Maitland taught, sovereignty 
is divisible. The supposed absolute right of a State to alienate its 
own territory, says Professor Brierly, is a fiction. But how otherwise 
could Great Britain have ceded Heligoland to Germany, or Mexico 
Texas to the United States, or Russia Alaska to the same Power? 
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Again, we deceive ourselves, says Professor Brierly, if we believe that 
the doctrine of territorial sovereignty, “ that a State has jurisdiction 
over all persons and things within its territory,” represents a rule 
which States have impliedly agreed to recognise. But all States do, 
in fact, recognise this rule. It is part of the law of the land of every 
State. But whilst every State recognises and protects rights legally 
acquired outside its jurisdiction by persons within its jurisdiction, it 
also claims the right to protect its nationals and their property situate 
in another State. Because Russia violated the Treaty of Paris and 
Austria and Bulgaria the Treaty of Berlin, Professor Brierly calls for 
the revision of the principle that one Power cannot free itself from 
the engagements of a treaty without the assent of the other contracting 
Powers. But no international jurist would insist upon the perpetual 
enforcement of a treaty when it had become unjust. It may be abro- 
gated by consent or it may tacitly be allowed to fall of its own weight. 
If Professor Brierly’s argument is correct, Germany was justified in 
violating the Belgian Neutrality Treaties, which in her view had ceased 
to be just. A peace treaty is not analogous, as Professor Brierly 
suggests, to a private contract. The defeated belligerent assents more 
or less under duress. I am the last to claim infallibility for every pro- 
position of international law. Like municipal law it must develop to 
meet modern requirements. But these alleged particular shortcomings 
do not much impress me. It is the statesmen, politicians and mili- 
tarists who, with no conception of the true nature of law and believing 
only in force, have attempted to discredit international law. The 
discredit is theirs, not the law’s. 

In a closely reasoned examination of ‘‘ The Legality of the Occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr ” Mr. Arnold D. McNair comes to the conclusion that 
the occupation was illegal under the Treaty. ‘“‘ Tne Codification of 
International Law ” by Professor P. J. Baker is an exceedingly useful 
survey of current theory and practice. Mr. Baker is careful to dis- 
tinguish codification of the existing law and codification of new law, 
which is in fact legislation. This can only be attained by means of 
international conventions. His suggestion, however, that such con- 
ventions should contain the provision that ratification should be 
assumed, unless within a stated date notice of non-ratification is given, 
would appear to be quite impracticable. A convention, for instance, 
affecting the rights of British subjects is not binding on them unless 
ratified by Parliament. This is so also in the United States and many 
other countries. 

The arguments of Mr. Norman Bentwich in “‘ The Soviet Govern- 
ment and Russian Property in Foreign Countries ” must now, so far as 
they deal with the Russian Banks cases, be qualified by the decision 
of the House of Lords, which reverses that of the Court of Appeal. 
The complicated story of the constitution of Danzig is told very clearly 
in “ The Free City of Danzig” by Mr. Malcolm Lewis. In “ The 
Monroe Doctrine’’ Professor Pearce Higgins successfully elucidates 
Monroe’s message. As an able, accurate, and impartial survey this 
article could not be bettered. Mr. P. E. Corbett answers the question, 
‘What is the League of Nations?” by declaring after an exhaustive 
inquiry that the League is a legal personality and belongs to the genus 
of confederation. It is not, he says, a person sui generis, as Oppenheim 
thought, “‘ but a looser species of the genus, established to comprise 
an indefinite number of self-governing political communities.” In 
“The Grounds of Intervention in International Law” Dr. P. H. 
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Winfield continues the discussion of this topic which he commenced 
in an earlier number of the Year Book. In the present article his 
analysis is limited to internal intervention and the more important 
grounds on which such intervention may be said to be justifiable. 

The most valuable contribution, perhaps, is Sir Cecil Hurst’s 
““ State Succession in Matters of Tort.” State succession in matters 
of contract has already been the subject of an advisory opinion of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice and has been treated by 
many of the text-writers. It has also been the subject of some muni- 
cipal decisions. And although there has been some difference of 
opinion both in the courts and amongst jurists, it is now tolerably well 
settled that a succession State is bound by the private contracts of its 
predecessor, though not by those of a mixed public and private 
character.1 But, as Sir Cecil Hurst explains, State succession in 
matters of tort does not appear to have come before an international 
tribunal until Brown’s claim was heard by the Anglo-American 
Pecuniary Claims Arbitration Tribunal. It was here held that the 
liability for wrongful acts committed by the former Government did 
not pass to a State annexing its territory. 

The rest of the book consists of notes upon current topics, decisions, 
opinions, and awards, reviews of books, a bibliography and a summary 
of events. 

HucGu H. L. BELLor. 


The Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia. By ALFRED L. P. DENNIs. 
1924. (London: J. M. Dent & Sons. 8vo. xiv + 500 pp. 
15S.) 

WHATEVER other merits or otherwise Professor Dennis’ book 
may have it is certainly a monument of industry. Not three times 
in a year does a straightforward and readable volume appear with 
such a wealth of documentation, the annotations being wisely amassed 
at the end of each chapter, where they interfere little or not at all 
with the narrative and where their presence will serve to disarm 
adverse criticism as adequately as if they were scattered over every 

age. 

‘ Making no particular pretence to originality, Professor Dennis 

has produced a remarkably comprehensive history of the relations 

of Soviet Russia with the outer world from the days of the November 

Revolution onwards. After summarising the story of the revolution 

itself, and treating the Brest-Litovsk negotiations at rather greater 

length, he deals consecutively with relations between Russia and the 

Allies down to the end of the war; with the approaches made to 

Moscow by the Paris Peace Conference; with the fortunes of the 

emancipated States, Finland, Poland and the Baltic trio; with the 

movement for the federation of the Soviet Republics; with Far 

Eastern problems; with the Third Internationale; with the New 

Economic Policy, and finally—a subject which is naturally of secondary 

interest on this side of the Atlantic—with relations between Russia 

and the United States. 

As a lucid and unassuming contribution to history Professor 
Dennis’ book has much to commend it, the more so since his sympathies, 
which it is to be judged are anti-Bolshevik, are at no point allowed 


1 See Pitt-Cobbett: Leading Cases on International Law, Vol. II. 4th ed. 
(Bellot), pp. 349-57. 
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to seduce him from that objectivity which is the historian’s first duty. 
The chapter on the Peace Conference has an interest of its own, and 
it is hard after reading Professor Dennis’ dispassionate narrative to 
resist the conclusion that the Moscow Government came on the whole 
distinctly better out of the interchanges than the conclave of Allied 
chiefs. One or two small points the writer omits, either intentionally 
or otherwise. Mr. Hoover was even more closely associated with the 
Nansen letter proposing a general relief scheme in May 191g than 
Professor Dennis indicates, and no mention is made of the fact that 
even when the Allied chiefs had given the necessary approval to the 
Nansen plan none of their Governments would grant facilities for the 
wireless transmission of the proposal to Russia, where in point of 
fact it was first heard of through Press references. 

But to the ordinary student of international relations the part of 
Professor Dennis’ book that has the greatest value is that dealing 
with the Third Internationale and its relation to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It is that duality of purpose, and, to a sometimes unsuspected 
extent, of function, that provides the present volume with its title, 
“‘ Foreign Policies ’”’ not being those pursued towards different countries 
but by different organs, namely, the Soviet Foreign Office and the 
Third Internationale. 

What Professor Dennis has to say about the relation of these two 
bodies is worth some attention. ‘‘ The Third Internationale,” he 
observes, ‘“‘is not the Soviet Government of Russia. Technically 
their difference is complete. One is the organisation of an inter- 
national propaganda body; the other is the political organisation 
that governs Soviet Russia. Moscow is the centre for both; members 
of the Russian Communist Party, which is in sole control of the Soviet 
Government, are represented in the Third Internationale. There 
exists, therefore, an interlocking membership and an interlocking 
directorate between the two. . . . At times, as in the case of Litvinov, 
the same person has held important posts abroad under both organ- 
isations. Consequently it is impossible to keep the two apart in any 
study of this sort.” 

There is, of course, nothing essentially flagitious in persons who 
profess the views peculiar to the Third Internationale holding office 
in the Soviet Government, but so long as the leaders of the Inter- 
nationale are conducting assiduously a propaganda violently antagon- 
istic to existing Governments their identification with an administration 
which pledges itself to desist from all such propaganda is a little 
unfortunate. Professor Dennis may be rather unduly sweeping when 
he states categorically that ‘‘on the staff of each trade delegation 
there was at least one representative of the Third Internationale,” 
but his general demonstration of the inseparability of the organisation 
that lives on foreign propaganda and the Government that officially 
forswears all foreign propaganda needs a great deal of refuting. 

It may be objected to The Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia that 
it points to no very decisive conclusions. That is true enough, but 
the struggle between extremists and moderates in Russia is not over 
yet, and till it is there is little in the way of conclusions about the 
future to be drawn. Professor Dennis is writing, of course, before 
the signature of the recent Anglo-Russian agreement, but if he had 
not been doing so it may be doubted whether it would have helped 
him very much, 


H. Wirtson Harris. 
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Egypt and the Army. By Lieut.-Colonel P. G. ELcoop. 1924. (Oxford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 392 pp. 
16s.) 


In spite of the hundreds of books which have been written about 
the war, there are but few connected and authoritative accounts con- 
cerning the events in the individual ‘“ outside ” theatres of that great 
struggle. It may at once be said that Colonel Elgood has supplied 
this want so far as Egypt is concerned, though the reason why he 
has not christened his book “‘ Egypt during the Great War,” which is 
what it really describes, must remain a mystery to his readers. 

Having served for many years in Egypt, first in its army, then 
in the Civil Service, and finally with the British forces during the 
war, the author brings intimate personal and local knowledge to bear ; 
and this gives much value to his work. We are treated to a short and 
lucid account of British pre-war policy, and, as the fateful narrative 
of the war proceeds, we seem to get a glimpse here and there of the 
inevitable ending: the apathy of the Egyptians during the first years 
when, in spite of an attack on the Canal by their co-religionists, they 
were lulled into a sense of security by the unhappy proclamation of 
November 2nd, 1914; the strenuous but unavailing efforts that we 
made to give effect to our promise; the difficulties, financial, adminis- 
trative and commercial, no less than military, which supervened; the 
irritation gradually aroused as the inhabitants realised that their land 
was being utilised for the prosecution of the war, that their fellahin 
were being more or less driven (though it is clear that we were not 
responsible for the methods employed) into the Labour Corps, and that 
their own efforts to turn a pretty penny were being circumscribed by 
the actual necessities of war. They saw also—and this was their main 
grievance—that other countries far below them in civilisation were 
being granted “ self-determination ”’ whilst they themselves were kept 
in the: background; and the clamour arose. 

The subsequent sliding of the Egyptians into rebellion is well told; 
and one can easily see how the persistent delay of our Government 
—though repeatedly pressed by the far-sighted High Commissioner, 
Sir Reginald Wingate—in making up their minds about what was to 
be the status of Egypt after the war, and their fatal refusal to allow 
any Egyptian representatives to attend the Peace Conference, led to 
the terrible days of March and April 1919, and to the chaos that 
ensued. Lord Cromer must indeed have turned in his grave. Inci- 
dentally, reference is made to the abominable way in which Sir R. 
Wingate was treated by the authorities at home; but the book 
practically ends with the restoration of order in 1919. 

Full acknowledgment is made in the volume to the Egyptian 
Ministers, and especially to Rushdi Pasha, for their friendly help and 
loyalty during the war; and a grateful tribute is paid to the Suez 
Canal Company, who in the face of immense difficulties worked strenu- 
ously and unselfishly to help us. In this connection the author adds 
an interesting sketch of the history and work of the Canal, and a heart- 
felt account of the troubles encountered in dealing with the Armenian 
character. 

A slight lack of historical continuity, a perhaps excessive amount 
of space devoted to the events of 1915, and a number of strange little 
errors, mostly typographical, may be charged to the debit of the 
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author. But with these trifling blemishes the book may be unreservedly 
commended as a fair, valuable and well-written record by one who 
lived and worked in the midst of the difficult situations which went 
to make up the little-known history of Egypt during the Great War. 
EDWARD GLEICHEN. 


Revolution and Counter-Revolution in Hungary. By Oscar JAszi. 
With an Introduction by R. W. SETON-WatTson. 1924. (London : 
P. S. King and Son. 8vo. xxiii + 236 pp. 15s.) 


THis book gives a detailed account of the internal politics of 
Hungary from the eve of the Armistice in the autumn of 1918 down to 
the inauguration of the League of Nations Reconstruction Scheme in 
1923. The author is a distinguished historian, publicist and man of 
letters, who has himself played an active part in the events which 
he describes. Professor Jaszi was one of the few Magyar intellectuals 
who had the courage to denounce the treatment of the subject 
nationalities before the war, and he was appointed Minister of 
Nationalities in Count Karolyi’s Government, which only came into 
power as a result of the military débdcle of the Hapsburg Monarchy 
and which gallantly attempted, at that eleventh hour, to carry out 
profound social and political reforms which might have averted the 
war, and so saved Hungary from partition, if it had been possible to 
introduce them before August 1914. The tragedy of Count Karolyi, 
Dr. Jaszi and their friends is that their countrymen never gave them 
the opportunity of attempting these reforms, which they had advocated 
for years, until the moment for moderate and constructive solutions 
had passed. Through no fault of theirs, the failure of the Karolyi 
Government was inevitable, and, by the time they came into power, 
revolution had already gathered an irresistible momentum. By that 
time the old geographical unit of the Hungarian Basin was bound to 
be broken up by the secession of the subject nationalities to join their 
respective national States, which were arising, as sovereign and indepen- 
dent powers, upon the ruins of Austria-Hungary; and in what was 
left of Hungary itself, the violent alternation of “ Red” and “‘ White ” 
dictatorships was bound to follow. 

Banished by the Reds and proscribed by the Whites, the small 
band of liberal-minded men who attempted to save Hungary between 
October 1918 and March 1919 have been the most signal victims of 
their country’s misfortunes. Dr. Jaszi is recording events by which 
he is deeply moved, yet he shows remarkable objectivity and fairness 
of mind in describing—and judging—both the “‘ Red” and “ White ” 
régime. A fresh revolution in Hungary is neither likely nor desirable, 
and foreign observers who wish both Hungary and the rest of Eastern 
Europe well will be inclined to place their hopes in a gradual détente 
which will eventually permit the best men of all but the extreme 
parties to co-operate for the benefit of their respective countries. 
At the moment all eyes are fixed on the League Reconstruction Scheme. 
Dr. Jaszi is evidently nervous lest the effect of the scheme should be 
to fortify the ‘‘ White” reaction, and this anxiety is natural in a 
Hungarian exile with his angle of vision. More distant observers may 
be permitted to hope that, if the scheme is a financial success, its 
political effect will be to promote the return of reasonableness and 
reconciliation. 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
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Indian Emigration. By “ Emicrant.” (Volume V. of the India of 
To-day Series). 1924. (Oxford University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 134 pp. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE great domestic problems of the British Commonwealth to- 
day arise from conflict of the ideals of national autonomy and imperial 
unity. One of these problems is that of the rights and privileges of 
Indians in the Dominions and Crown Colonies. It can be understood 
only in the light of history; that light is admirably focussed in this 
small book. The author in his brief introductory chapter refers to 
emigration in ages past—to the allusions of the Rigi Veda “ to voyages 
to distant lands, and galleys with a hundred oars.” In his succeeding 
chapters his factual narrative proceeds from the beginning of emigra- 
tion on a large scale, resulting from the abolition of slavery, to the 
abolition of the system of indentured Indian labour, and thence to the 
Imperial Conference of 1923 and the eloquent appeal of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru for adequate recognition of the rights of his country-men. 

It is to be regretted that the author has concealed his identity, for 
it is believed that he is a distinguished Indian possessing personal 
knowledge of the situation of the Indian communities in more than 
one of the Dominions and Colonies of which he writes; the expression 
of his broad and moderate views over his own name would have done 
much to correct the prevalent erroneous opinion that the question 
of the status of Indians in the self-governing Dominions and in the 
Crown Colonies is one upon which no Indian can speak without violent 
prejudice. His moderation is apparent in his reference to the South 
African aspect of the problem, discussion on which is frequently 
characterised by use of invective on both sides. Of it he has written : 
“ The ultimate solution will depend on the exercise of tolerance and 
vision by the people of South Africa, and the exercise of patience by 
the people of India. For settlement will take time. Prejudices die 
slowly. ‘ The transition from antagonism to sympathy is not rapid. 
A broadening of spirit that underlies the Groudwet of 1883 into the 
magnanimity essential to the admission of the Indian claim to 
political equality cannot take place in a decade or even in a generation. 
Hostility must first soften into tolerance—and tolerance expand into 
sympathy. The change is not impossible. It must be sought in a 
spirit of steadfast resolution in the interests of the solidarity of the 
British Commonwealth.” 

He does, however, lay himself open to attack when he asserts that 
the Indian in South Africa cannot understand “ the fairness of a policy 
which seems to make the status of ‘ coolie’ with all its implications 
hereditary,” for the majority of Indians in South Africa are of “ coolie ” 
stock, and every South African knows that in India the status of the 
Hindu “ coolie”’ is in fact hereditary. The book would have gained 
in usefulness by the addition of an index and a bibliography; perhaps 
these omissions may be repaired in a later edition—and the identity 
of the author be revealed. E. FF. W. LASCELLES. 


International Government. Two Reports by L. S. Wootr, prepared 
for the Fabian Research Department, with an introduction by 
BERNARD SHAW. 2nd ed. 1924. (London: Allen & Unwin. 
8vo. xxiii + 388 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


TuIs book has been reprinted, without alteration, from the first 
edition—published in 1916—and yet it is in no sense out of date, 
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though it deals with a field of politics which has been the scene of 
revolutionary changes during the seven years’ interval. To note this 
fact is sufficiently to praise Mr. Woolf’s work. Though he was writing 
during the War he did not allow his thought to be coloured by war- 
sentiment. He wrote dispassionately and strictly as a historian. 
The cautious suggestions offered in the concluding chapters of the 
First Part, which discussed (several years before the establishment 
of the League of Nations) the possibilities of creating an international 
authority and of preventing war, have almost all been embodied in 
the constitution of the League. If Mr. Woolf has been successful in 
anticipating the future, it is because he has fixed his eyes so resolutely 
upon the past. Taking an evolutionary and not a cataclysmic or 
Utopian view of social development, he has brought out strikingly 
the rapidity of the growth of organised international relations during 
the half century before the War as compared with previous centuries. 
In the light of this book, the War appears as a violent interruption, 
running counter to the movement of the age, which would naturally 
be followed by a pronounced reversion to the path of internationalism— 
a path along which Western Society was already being led by the 
necessities of its internal development. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


The following books have been received and will be reviewed in a 
later number : 


The Inter-Ally Debts. By Harvey E. Fisk. 1924. (New York: 
Bankers’ Trust Co. 8vo. 369 pp. 

Un An d’occupation : Vceuvre franco-belge dans la Ruhr, 1923. 1924. 
Dusseldorf: Imprimerie de l’Armée du Rhin. 8vo. 93 pp., ill. 

Approaches to World Problems. By the EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, 
GENERAL TASKER H. Btiss, Puitrp H. Kerr. (Publication of 
The Institute of Politics.) 1924. Yale University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 126 pp. 7s. net. 





NOTES. 


Meetings. 


On July 23, 1924, an informal meeting was arranged at 9 p.m. at 
Chatham House, to which Lieut.-Colonel George Schuster, who had 
just returned from Khartoum, was invited to meet members especially 
interested in Egypt and the Sudan. 


On September 15, 1924, at 9 p.m. a similar meeting was arranged 
to give members specially interested an opportunity of discussing 
conditions in East Africa with Dr. Jesse Jones, who had just returned 
to. England on the conclusion of his work as Chairman of the East 
Africa Commission. Those present were: Dr. Aggrey, Mr. Lionel 
Curtis, Mr. Headlam-Morley, Dr. Jesse Jones, Mr. W. McGregor Ross, 
Mr. J. H. Oldham, Mr. F. B. Riley, Lieut.-Colonel George Schuster, 
Major Vischer, Professor Westermann, Professor Basil Williams, and 
the Hon, Hugh Wyndham. 
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Library. 

The thanks of the Committee are due to the following for gifts to 
the Library: Mr. W. Allen Young, Mr. J. W. Wheeler Bennett, Junr., 
Captain Leonard Green, Mr. Headlam-Morley, Miss C. Vesey, Sir John 
F. Williams, the Belgian Embassy, the German Embassy, the Czecho- 


Slovak Legation, the Anglo-Hellenic League, the Bankers Trust Co., 
the Fabian Society. 


Royal Colonial Institute. 


The Library Committee of the Royal Colonial Institute has gener- 
ously offered the use of its Library to members of the B.I.I.A. Those 
members wishing to avail themselves of this privilege are requested 
to obtain, from the Secretary of the B.I.I.A., a letter of introduction 
to the Librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


Report on Foreign Affairs. 


Members who have not as yet received this valuable Report, 
produced by the Empire Parliamentary Association and issued as a 
supplement to the Journal of the Institute, are reminded that if they 
wish to do so, they should apply to the Secretary of the Institute. 
As has been explained, the Report can only be issued to members who 
undertake to treat it as confidential, and a form to be signed for this 
purpose will be sent immediately upon application to the Secretary. 


Binding of the Journal of the Institute. 


Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Richard Clay & Sons 
for the binding of the Journal. Volumes I and II will be bound together. 
The cost will be 7s. 6d. 

Members wishing to have the volumes bound should send them 
direct to Messrs. Richard Clay & Sons, Lid., The Chaucer Press, 
Bungay, .Suffolk, where they will be bound and returned. Payment 
should be made to the Secretary of the B.I.I.A. 


Foreign Affairs—an American Quarterly Review. 


The Managers of Foreign Affairs have requested that an announce- 
ment be made that they are now ready to bind Volume II to correspond 
with the binding of Volume I. The price for binding is $2.40. The 
copies should be sent to “ Foreign Affairs,” 25 West Forty-Third 
Street, New York City, U.S.A. Volume II, complete and bound, all 
copies being furnished by the Managers, is $7.40. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


The following is the provisional programme of Meetings during 
the Autumn session : 


Tuesday, Oct. 7th. ‘‘ The Political Situation in Iraq.”” By Mr. B. H. Bour- 


DILLON. 
= Oct. 21st. ‘‘ The Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations.” By 
Professor GILBERT MuRRAY. 
a Oct. 28th. ‘The Diplomacy of the Vatican in the Twentieth 
Century.” By Mr. AtcERNon Cectn. Chairman : 
Lord FitzaLaN oF DERWENT. 
Nov. 11th. An address on “ India.” 
Nov. 25th. ‘‘ Some Aspects of the Mexican Problem.’”’ By Mr. E. R. 
PEACOCK. 
Dec. 16th. ‘‘ Czecho-Slovakia.”” By Mr. R. F. Youne. Chairman : 
Dr. ERNEST BARKER, 





